AN URGENT APPEAL TO THE BENEVOLENT, IN 


Che 


TS to Gop po what rs Ricnt.”—Psalms. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :—PRE-PAID-Quarterly—Stamped, 4s.; Unstamped, 3s.: Impressed Stamp, 4s 6d. 


Vor. XVI,—No. 288. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 22, 1860—TAMUZ 2, 5620. Price Useranren. 


441. Stampen. 


Birth. | 
On Friday, the 15th inst., at 9, Blomtield-street, Finsbury Circus, 
r.c., Mrs. J. L. Simmonds of a son. . 


ad 
28th of March, at the Sydney synagogue, by the reader, 
ee Sates Esq., of Sydney, N. S. W., to Jane, third daughter of 
the late Lazarus Marks, of Cannon-street-road, East, London. 
On Wednesday, the 13th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Adler, Alexander, 


4 son of Ephraim Mosely, Esq., of Grosvenor-street, to Leah, 
of Keyser, Esq., of 32, Finsbury-square. 

On Wednesday, the 20th inst., at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. 
James’s, by the Rev. Dr. Adier, assisted by the Rev. D. Joseph, 
Fleazer, eldest son of Nathan Defries, Esq., of 5, shrub fiom mem to 
Julie, only daughter of D. La Mert, Esq., of 37, Bedfo “square. 

On Wednesday, 20th inst., by the Rev, Professor Isaacs, Minis- 
ter, assisted by the Revs. Mr. Landeshut and Mr. Simonson, of the 
Great Synagogue, Manchester, Joseph Saltiel, Esq., of London, to 
Victoria Franks, youngest daughter of the late Mr. Jacob Franks, 


of Manchester. 


+4 R. “a Mrs. MOSS return THANKS to their numerous 
1 friends for their kind visits fins during the week 
ning for their dearly lamente: son. : 
Store-strest, Bedford-square, W.C. 


WESTMINSTER JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL. 
HE following DONATIONS were omitted in last week's 


list :— 
the Bedford Debating Society, per Master 
Errata—W. H. Rees, Esq., £1 should be £2 2s, . 

‘JEWS’. HOSPITAL, MILE-END. | 
For the Support of the Aged and Education and Employment of 
Youth of both sexes. 


INTENDED NEW BUILDING AT -LOWER NORWOOD. 


Hi Committee of the JEWS’ HOSPITAL, in seeking to 
raise by public SUBSCRIPTIONS part of the amount re- 
quired for building the New Structure, beg to call the gttention of 
their co-religionssts to the following circular, lately issued. They 
hore that this great. public undertaking will evoke that spirit of 
liernlity which has ever characterised their brethren in responding 
to appeals on behalf of charitable institutions. 

As there is not any complete register, should any member of the 
community not have received a circular, it is hoped that such 
emission will not militate against the funds now in the course of 
collection. 


fcIRCULAR.] 

In consequence of the entire decay of this building, it has been 
unanimously determined to erect a new one in a more healthy and 
less crowded locality, for which purpose several acres of land were 
generously offered by Mr. Henry Moses and by Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
nett Mevers. The latter offer has been gratefully accepted, and the 
fand duly conveyed to Trustees for the Charity. The funds of the 
Institution are unable to bear the entire expense of erecting the 
new building, and public co-operation and support 1s therefore ear- 

solicited. 7 

mg application on behalf of this charity has been made for some 
time, as the committee knew the period was approaching when large 
sums would be required, and the benevolent aid of the Public is now 
the more confidently solicited from the fact that since the original 
sum collected for founding the Institution, no building fund has 
been raised. The amount required is about £20,900, towards meet- 
ing this large outlay asale of the funded property of the Institu- 
tion to the extent of £12,000 has been authorised, and the rest it is 
hoped will be met in the usual liberal manner in which the philan- 


thropic generally subscribe for the purposes of charity. 


We desire strongly to remind the community that the Hospital is 
epen to all the Jewish poor of the British Empire, and earnestly 
solicit individual donations and kind assistance in raising the 
amount required. 

We have the honour to be, 

On behalf of the Building Committee, 

HENRY 
NR Lie 4 N 
TAWRENCE MYERS, 
S L. DE SYMONS, Hon, Sec. 
Orrice: 2, Monument Yard, London, E.C, 
June, 1860. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the above-named 
gevtlemen, and by any Member of the Committee. ee 

Messrs. Moses Levy and Co., of Manchester, have also kindly 
cousented to receive donations. 

N.B.—In the list of original to 

i id, Esq., £200, mstead o 3 
the public, read Asher Goldsmi Be. 


TO THE JEWISH PUBLIC, 
: | Leicester, 5620—June 15th, 1860. 
W as the Jewish Residents of LEICESTER are, they yet 
feel most deeply the want of a SYNAGOGUE, in which they 
might regularly worship the God of their fathers, not less for their 
own edification than for that of the Jewish visitors who continually 
come to their town. They have for this purpose procured a Build- 
ing, and collected amongst themselves £50, 
t must, however, be clear that for so small a sum—considerable 
M proportion to their number and means—the Synagogue could 
Ret be established. They therefore earnestly and hopefully AP- 
PEAL to their Co-religionists throughout the United ingdom, to 
@ssist them, by their Contributions, in carrying out the pious work 
im which they are engaged. 
Donations will be thankfully received by— | Na 
€sers. A. SPIELMANN and Co., Bankers,’ Lombard street, 
A. BLANCKENSEE, Esq., 8, Great Charles-street, Birmingham, 
By the President, 8. HARRIS, Esq., Granby-street, Leicester. 
And by the Treasurer, JOSH. LEVY, Esq., East Gates, Leicester. 


BEHALF OF JAMES MAGNUS, OF 5, BELL-LANE, 
SPITALFIELDS. 


A Poor, though honest and industrious man, who was taken 


into custody at the }lampton Races, on Thaveday lect, and 

ned £25, 0.4 three months’ in Wandsworth gaol, for selling a few 
Cigars for the purpose of providing his wife and seven young 
children with food. The wife and children are in the greatest 

stress. ‘To alleviate their present condition, Mr. Judah Green, 
of the “ Blue Anchor,” Middlesex-street, Whitechapel, has, with his 
usual feeling of philanthropy, opened a general subscription, by 
Whom any DONATION will be thankfully received, and duly ac- 

wledged, with donations in hand in next impression. 3 

Donations also received by Mr. J. Abrahams, 31, Middlesex- 

Street, Aldgate; and at the office of the Jewish Chronicle. | 


ANTED, for the HULL Congregation, a pry. Ir 
is desirable that he should be a S=-s. 
Apply to Mr. Simeon Mosely, Hull, 


JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL, 
Bett Lane, SPITaLFIELps. 
For an unlimited number of Children.—Present number 
1000 Boys, 800 Girls. 


HE following DONATIONS were not inserted in the list 
published last week. 


B. Norden, Esq... 1 10} Joshua Alexander, Esq. 2 20 

I. Kisch, Esq... 1 10) A Lady Friend BE 

Jonah Nathan, Esq. .. 1 10] Jonas Jacobs, Esq. ., 1 10 

Z. P.Mosely,Esq. .. 1 10] Jacob H. Cohen, Esq., 

Messrs. Waterlow and Ramsgate, ann. 
Sons .. oo 2 


| 


} 


a 


Frank Mori, Esq. 


JEWS" HOSPITAL, MILE-END, 


For the support of the aged, and education and employment of 


youths of both sexes, 
HE Committee hereby give notice that they have’ declared 
VACANCIES for TEN BOYS and FIVE GIRLS as In- 


mates. 


Forms of application (which must be returned on or before the 


29th June), may be obtained by applymg to the Secretary, at 37, 
Duke-street, Aldgate. 


By order, S. SOLOMON, Sec. 
N.B.—BOYS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR ADMISSION FROM 


THE AGE OF 9 TO 11, AND GIRLS FROM THE AGE OF 
8 TO 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 
| GREAT ORMOND-STREET. 
ONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited to support the 
expenses of this Institution. 
More than 25,000 children, under 10 years of age, die every year 


in London alone. 


The Committee point to this unnaturel mortality and to the great 


amount of sickness and suffering which such mortality indicates as 
the strongest plea for the support of this Hospital. 


Bankers—Williams, Deacon, and Co,; Messrs. Hoare; Messrs. 
lerries. 


June, 1860. H. A. BATHURST, Hon. Sec. 


that his MATINEE MUSICALE will take place on Monday, 
ly 2nd, at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St, James’s, assisted by 


Mites ni HENRI KETTEN has the honour to announce 
u 


the following’ eminent artists:—Miss Alice Dodd, Mr. Santley, 
Herr Becker, Signor Piatti, Master Henri Ketten. Conductor— 
Herr Kuhe. To commence at 3 o'clock, 


Tickets to be had of Mr. Ketten, 2, Argyll-place, Regent-street, 
nd all principal musiecsellers, 


MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Established April 30th, 1853. 
COUNCIL, 


Henry G. Blagrove, Esq. Geo. Alex. Osborne, Esq. 
Wo, Chappell, Esq., F.S A. John D. Pawle, Esq. 
Rev. Sir W. Henry Cope, Bt., M.A. E. F. Rimbault, t 


James William Davison,Esq.  F.S.A, 

Joseph F. Duggan, Esq. Charles Salaman, Esq. 
Charles E. Horsley, Esq. Augustine Sargood, Esq. 
Edward James, Esq., Q.C. John Simon, Esq. 

Joseph Lidel, Esq. Henry Smart, Esq. 

G. A. Macfarren, Esq. Wm. Vincent Wallace, E sq. 


| SECOND SEASON—1860, 
HE Fellows, Associates, Lady Associates, and Nominated 
Annual Subscribers of this Society, are hereby informed that 


the SECOND CONVERSAZIONE of the present Season will be 
held at ST. JAMES'S HALL, on WEDNES 
4th. Admission from half-past Eight o'clock. Evening Dress. 


DAY Evening, July 


Tickets on this occasion are not transferable, 
CHARLES SALAMAN, Hon. Sec., 


36, Baker-street, Portman-square. 
St. James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly, W, 


— 


J 


hands an extra liberal salary wi 


YOUTHS, from 12 to 16 years of age. Apply at E. Moses and 
Sons, Minories and Aldgete, 


YJ ANTED a Jewish COOK; liberal wages will be given. 
Enquire at 33, Burton Crescent. | 


ANTED, several first-rate SALESMEN, in the Bespoke 
and Ready-made eongee Department. For experienced 
| be given. Also required some 


FREEHOLD INVESTMENT.—WIDEGATE STREET, . 
BISHOPSGATE. 


+ R. NASH is favoured with instructions to SELL BY 


‘| AUCTION, at Garraway’s, on TUESDAY, JULY rd, at 12. 
TWO _ BRICK-BUILT FREEHOLD HOUSES, known as Nos. 
24 and 25, Widegate-street, Bishopsgate-street Without. Let on 
lease to Messrs. Godfrey and Barnett, at rents amounting to 
£38 10s. per annum. May be viewed. Particulars obtained on 
the premises, at Garraway's, and of the Auctioneer, Ball's Pond, 


I sington. 


EBREW CLASSES on SUNDAY and WEDNESDAY 
at a moderate charge, by Mr. LANG, Hebrew Master of the 
e 


stminster Jews’ Free School, at his residence, 17, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square 


HE REV. A. LOWY gives LESSONS in HEBREW and 


GERMAN. Particulars at his residence, 12, Mornington 
Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


“SELECT DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
M* FLES’S ACADEMY, 38, Mansert-srreet, Goop- 
) 


MAN'S-FIELDS, (formerly 39, Great Prescott-street. )}—Select 

AY SCHOOL for Young Gentlemen. Instruction given in 
the Hebrew, English, French, German, and Dutch Languages, as 
well as all the usual branches of asolid English education. Pri. 
vate Lessons in the above-mentioned Languages. 


DR. M. HIRSCH’S ESTABLISHVENT FOR SUPERIOR 
COMMERCIAL AND CLASSICAL EDUCATION, 
At FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Maine. 
are kindly permitted to Baron William 
Charles de Rothschild, Messrs. F. F. Weiller, Séhne, Messrs. 
Bass, Brothers, Mr. B. M. Kann, and Mr. Leon Dyer, at Frankfort: 
Messrs. Lehren, Dr. Mulder, Amsterdam; Dr. Beniseh, Dr. 
Kalisch, 1, Bloomfield-place, Pimlico; Rev. Mr. Rintel, 174. Bury- 
yon. St. Mary Axe; Mr, Emanuel Deutsch, British Museum, 
szonaon, 
For prospectuses cnd further particulars apply to Dr. M. Hirsch, 
Frankfort-on the-Maine, or to the Rev. Mr, Rintel. at the before 
named address. 


MAY HOUSE ACADEMY, GRAVESEND. 
ONDUCTED by Mr. BARCZINSKY, who respectfully 


eq.,_ LL.D., } 


invites tne attention of parents to the efforts made for securing 
_ the happiness and progress of pupils entrusted to him, and who 
, are duly qualified for commercial or scientific pursuits. 

The Hebrew language and its literature form a prominent feature 
in the manual of instruction; and the principles of our holy 
religion are carefully inculcated. 

French and German are taught by native resident teachers. 
A separate establishment for young ladies, conducted by Mrs. 
{ Barczinsky, formerly Miss Eliza Crawcour, : 


9, Cariton Hill Villas, Camden-Road, N , 


REPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL, conducted by 
Mesdames HARTOG and LEO. Parents and Guardians will 
nd this Establichment, unique in the Jewish community, a.desira- 
| ble home for their young Sons, more especially those deprived o 
maternal care, as the number of poe is strictly limited, and the 
, enjoy all the comforts and careful tending of home, combined wit 
elementary instruction, fitting 
school. 


| Quarter to commence from the day of entrance. 


em to enter any public 


SUPERIOR EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES IN 
| PARIS. 


Bf Ses Parents who are desirous that their daughters should 
| obtain a thorough knowledge of the French and German 
languages, an excellent opportunity is offered by Mrs. ROSEN. 
THAL, No, 4, Rue pe 1'Ecurquier, Paris, who will receive a 
few English ycung ladies in her house. German and French being 
constantly spoken in the house of Mrs. R., the young ladies en- 
, trusted to her care will have the advantage of mastering both these 
| languages, theoretically and practically, at the same time. With 
sats Bovey os regard to domestic comforts, the strictest attention 
_ will be paid to the moral and intellectual training, and to the for- 
mation and development of lady-like habits; and it will be the 
anxious care of Mrs. R. to promote the culture of their minds and 
virtues, Mrs. R., a native of Germany, and for many years a resi- 
dent in Paris, is assisted by her daughter, who has received, under 
a constant maternal solicitude,a very superior education, and by 
able masters, forthe various branches of art and science, and can 
offer unexceptionable references to parents of the highest respecta- 
bility in Loadon and Paris, in the education of wheee daughters 
she has always given entire satisfaction. Terms—£80 a year, With 
the exception of Music, Dancing, and Drawing no extra charges 
whatever will be made. Every further info 
ROSENTHAL, 4, Rue pe v’Ecuiquier, Pants, 


ANTED a (Jewess) SERVANT of all work, and who 


has some knowledge of cooking. A German, Polish, or 


Dutch girl would be preferred; not being able to speak English 


would make no difference. Apply by letter to Mr, Rousseau, 7, 
Meridian-place, Clifton, Bristol. } 


YOUNG MAN, 21 years of age, is desirous of meeting 
with an ENGAGEMENT either in a Counting-house or 


general house of business, inthe Metropolis or elsewhere. Besides 
English, he is conversant with the French, German, and Danish 
languages, and can give the highest references. Address, E. W., 


ewish Chronicle office. 


ep APARTMENTS.—TO LET, in a Jewish 


two or a single gentlemen, in the most repectable part of 
slington. T'wo minutes irom omnibuses to all parts. Apply to 


ere superior furnished, TO LET, either for 


A. Z., General Post-office, St. Martin’s le-Grand. 


house, two minutes’ walk from the sea, a large Drawing-room, 
reakfast-room, Kitchen, and four or five Bedrooms. Apply to the 


Rev. R. I. Cohen, for particulars, Sassex House, Dover. 


private family, in the heart of the City. Terms moderate. 
A. B. 8, Jewish Chronicle office. 


NE- or: accommodated: with 
BOARD and LODGING, or partial Board, in a Say oe 
ddress, 


Auckland, New Zealan 


E and H. ISAACS, MERCHANTS and COMMISSION 


AGENTS, 77a, eet Melbourne, and Queen-street, 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. 


T is most respectfully announced that the whole Suite of 
ROOMS has been very beautifully REDECORATED, and 
that arrangements have been made for JEWISH WEDDINGS 
BALLS, and DINNERS, which will be found in every respect 
most complete. A beautiful service of plates, &c., has been bought 
especially for the Jewish persuasion, which will be under the charge 
of one of their Chefs de Pare nm 


~ 


'USIC.—Monsieur HENRI HARTOG, premier prix da 
Conservatoire de Bruxelles, and pupil of Joachim and 
Wieniawski, begs to announce that he continues giving LESSONS 
on the VIOLIN and PIANO-FORTE, and in Singing. Schools 
attended. All communications respecting Engagements and pupils 


to be addressed to Mr. Hartog’s residence, 5, Palsgrave place, 
Temple Bar, W.C. 


Twn 
S$. SOLOMON 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
UKE ALDGATE. 


PRAYERS, in HEBREW and ENGLISH. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. | | 
Prayer Books, &c., of every description. LAW OF SINAI, 
Moses AnGen, Head Master of the Jews’ Free School, REDUCE 
to 3s. Mendes’ Sermons, Albu’s ditto, Post- Biblical History of the 
Jews. New Portable Edition of the Pentateuch, and Sabbath 
Morning Prayers, 10s. ; Devotions of the Daughters of Israel. 
Superior Lama and Silk at very low prices, 
Bibles published exclusively for the use of Jewish schools and 
Jewish families. 


» 33, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Carpenter, Builder, 
lumber, Painter, Glazier, House Decorator, and General Con- 


D J. COHEN, Son and Successor to the late J. Cohen, of 


tractor, 53 Daury-tane, Lonpon, W.C. 


TISS BENZEQUEN’S PRIVATE. BOARDING 
HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsbury Square, E.C_. 


| Dinner Parties attended to. fa 


rd and Residence on moderate terms. Weddings and private 


rmation given by Mrs. 


47, D 
\TEW PORTABLE EDITION OF THE FESTIVAL 
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Be ‘QHE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


OUR COMMUNAL WEBKLY GoOssI?. 


"We deem it right to state wegdo not identify ourselves 


our correspondent’s opinions. 

Laneuace or Ancrent PALESTINE.—REACTION AMONG 
German Jews.—Dr. M’Cavr’s “ Partus.” 
Since Mr. Bernstein has so obligingly, on my suggestion, 

discussed the costume of the ancient Hebrews in the time 

of Jesus of Nazareth, I feel encourged to propose to him 
another still mere interesting task than that performed 
by him. I lately read a work, by a modern English 
author, on the language of Palestine in the age of the 
founder of Christianity. The writer, with great ingenuity 
and with much learning, endeavours to prove that the 
language of the country at the time was Greek. He does 
not mean to assert that the Greek idiom, imported and 
diffused in Palestine during the reigns of the successors of 
Alexander the Great, had superseded the original language 
of the inhabitants, but that these had thereby become 
familiar with the tongue of their masters—had, in fact, 
become bi-lingual, just as, for instance, English is much 
spread in Wales, or French in Belgium, without having 
supplanted the native idiom. ‘Nearly all the proofs of the 
author are drawn from the Gospel, the reported conversa - 
tions in which he maintains to have been carried on ori- 
ginally in Greek, and not in the Aramaic dialect, as is 
generally supposed. Now I should say there must be in 
the contemporaneous Talmudical writings evidence either 
disproving these statements or establishing them. Will 

Mr. Bernstein undertake the task of searching for such 

evidence? I’ have advisedly spoken of contemporaneous 

Talmudical writings, because I see that Mr. Bernstein 

makes Jesus a disciple of Joshua, son of Perachia, who 


_jived long before Herod, ‘n whes» reign, we are informed 


by one of the biographers of Jesus, he was born. I may 
just by the way mention that although Talmud and Gospel 
on this point apparently contradict each other, they may 
yet be easily reconciled, if the following view be taken on 
the event to which the difference refers. This view is, 


~ that even as there were several Herculeses, several Apollos, 


or several Jupiters, the legends and traditions about whom 
so flowed into each other, and so intermingled in the po- 
pular mind with each other, that ultimately they were 
all ascribed to one and the same individual, even so there 
were several Jesuses (a name common enough among the 
ancient Jews) in various ages, to the last of whom (Jesus 
of Nazareth) were referred all the actions and sayings long 
preserved in the mouth of the marvel-loving populace. 
Whilst the Talmud spoke of one Jesus, a disciple of Joshua, 
son of Perachia, the evangelists composed biographical 
sketches of the life of Jesus, sonof Mary, having drawn 
their materials from the popular legends. ; 

The quotation you made in your last from a speech of 
the veteran Marheimer, at Vienna, reminds’ me of the 
extraordinary reaction in fayour of orthodoxy, which seems 
to have set ia in some parts of Germany. In Hamburgh, 
I have been assured, this reaction actually threatens to 
degenerate into fanaticism. That orthodoxy must be on- 
the increase in Germany is clear from the establishment of 
a weekly paper in its interest. Hitherto it was only re- 
presented by one monthly, the “‘Jeshurun,” edited by 
Rabbi Hirsch, of Frankfort: ‘whilst the ultra-reform was 
advocated by several monthlies and one weekly (the ‘‘ Ga- 
zette of Judaism”). Now I hear that the strictly ortho- 
dox Rabbi Lehmann, of Mayence, is publishing a weekly, 
which, being much more expensive than a monthly, could 
not be maintained unless well supported. 

Much as I was gratified by the paragraph just alluded 
to, I was grieved by another in the same number of your 
journal. I refer to your extract from the conversion organ. 
Is it not a disgrace to us that the “ Jewish Intelligence ” 
should be permitted to boast of its unanswered and unan- 
swerable * Old Paths?” That this work has done much 
mischief I do not deny. ‘There are in every community 
weak-minded persons easily misied by spacious arguments, 
and among no religious body do they abound more than 
among the Protestants. Look at the converts which Roman 
Catholicism is making among them! We Jews no doubt 
count also among: us illogical minds enough, and there will 
always be some stray sheep in every flock. But this is 


yet no reason why we should not bestir ourselves to remove 


from the mentally blind the stumbling-block which the 
“Old Paths” puts in the way. If this mischievous book 
is not yet reiuted, it is not because it cannot be refuted, 
but because Jewish scholars have but rarely the means of 
publishing expensive works, and our rich have too little 
religious zeal to make any sacrifice for their religious 
convictions. An eminent scholar and a profound Tal- 
mudist told me that he has had for several years a refuta- 
tion ready in his desk. Why should the newly-established 
“* Association for the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge in 
the ee * not undertake the publication of such a 
work? 


JEWS AND JUDAISM IN THE DANUBIAN 


PRINCIPALITIES. 

The Galatz outrages having called the attention of 
the Jewish community tothe Danubian principalities, a 
few particulars concerning the position of our co-reli- 
gionists there may not be uninteresting, We cull them 
from ‘* Ben Chananiab,” a Jewish monthly that appears 
in Hungary :— 

The Jews in the two Danubian principalities distin- 


guish themselves much from those of other countries in. 
an historical point.of view; for whilst those. of Poland, 


Germany, France, England, and Turkey, have been in. brought about, as the primitive Moldavian Jew, with ; Lombardy: 
his intellectual laziness and inferiority, remained in his There are 4,406 at Venice, and 2,250 in ‘ 


passive state; whilst the stirring Pole, with his versatile 


these respective countries for centuries, they haye only 
recently established themselves in the principalitics. It 
may be maintained with certainty that two or three 
centuries ago there existed no Jewish community in 
these regions. This.is clear from the imperfect. deve- 


lopment of the communal matters, the absence of ancient 


synagogues, and other ancient communal 


faliachia. There is also wanting a traditional well- 


defined communal spirit, such as is ordinarily observed 


This absence is especially noticed in. 


in ancient congregations ; and lastly, po ancient histo- 
rical doguments, and no collection of Moldo-Wallaehian | nog qualitatively, as 


laws makes4neution of the Jews. 


Polish origins Let us first speak of the Jews of Mol- 
davia. ‘They are very numerous; Thecapital, Jassy, 
may well be called a Jewish town, for iu all the streets, 


daily influx from Galicia, and especially Russia, which 
is near, visibly increases this contingent of the popula- 
tion of Jassy. This immigration in mass has consider- 


Turkish domination. 

We must, in reference to the Jews of the principality, 
carefully distinguish between the period before 1829 
and that which followed the peace of Adrianople, con- 
cluded in that year. Let us explain this. Itis known 
that for three centuries the principalities have been 
under Turkish suzerainty, and although these countries 
have always possessed autonomical legislative rights, the 
political and social influence of ‘Turkey has nevertheless 
been deep and extensive until the war of Russia with 
the Porte in 1829. Throughout the whole population 
the vicinity of Constantinople was felt. Therefore the 
Moldavian Jews, although originally coming from Po- 
land, had yet greatly changed their Polish-Jewish bearing 
as well as’ habits, so that they were moulded into a 
special character. The Moldavian Jew for along time 
wore black clothes ; in the interior of his house he loved 
neatness, like the oriental. He showed also in his whole 
being a certain intellectual activity and a physical im- 
mobility, such as is only found among eastern nations. 


of the Talmud, could not find a home among them. All 
that they ardently desired was a material steady life. It 
was in consequence of this intellectual inferiority that 
the Polish Jew became accustomed to take a contempt- 
ible view of his Moldavian co-religionist, who could not 
be a lamdon (a Talmudical scholar) or a meyuches (a 
descendant of a learned family), and a conjugal alliance 
between a good Jewish and a Moldavian family was 
always considered a mesalliance. 

This want of intellectual activity prevented the prin- 


ciple of chasidim (a religious sect) from developing 


itself, because this requires absolutely for its develop- 
ment a certain intellectual aptitude, and a certain lively 
penetration by one idea. 

It is known that the eastern domination knows 
nothing of special laws for the Jews, of conversion sys- 
tems, of oppression by guilds, of obstacles to removals, 
of refusals of permission for settlement, and several 
other similar impediments. The Jews then found them- 
selves in the principalities in a very favourable position. 
Such was the state of things before 1828. 

The peace of Adrianople added the northern protecto- 


entered the principalities, apparently insignificant and 
negative in character, pretending only to check the too 
great eastern preponderance, but in reality exceedingly 
active, makiug every day more progress, seeking after 
influences exclusively its own, powerful in the action of 
the state, endeavouring to procure for them the advan- 
tages natural to them. Since that time the position of 
all things, and also of the Jews, have become quite dif- 
ferent; for ever since the Orient has given way to the 
Occident. Indeed, it is hardly credible what extraor. 
dinary changes in the bearing, in the habits, in the mode 
of living, in civilisation, in the manner of viewing the 
world, have been effected in the principalities in these 
few years. The mighty breath of the north fanned the 
few sparks of civilisation; but in accordance with the 
eternal laws of physical and moral progress, the Roumans 
turned towards the side of light, and received it partly 
from the west. French fashions soon superseded every 
other, The French language and civilisation soon sup- 


planted {the Greek tongue, which formerly imparted a 
tinge of culture to a few privileged circles. In conse- 
qnence the Rouman language, formerly much neglected, 
despite its descent from the Latin, like the French and 
Italian, came in vogue. At the same time the abolition 
of the various commercial monopolies, and the introduc- 
tion of better institutions, the true riches of the country, 
so much favoured by nature—agriculture, were wonder- 
fully developed. The Danube became the artery of an 
active trade. The princiipalities every day assimilated 
themselves more. and more to the intellectual west, 
whilst the attenion of the west was. daily more drawn 
towards these regions. | 

What did the Jews all the while? Those of Molda- 
via could not escape the general impulse, at least so far 
as the change of costume is concerned. The Wallachian 


| garb was replaced by that of the Polish Jews. This 


singularity can be easily accounted for, when it is con- 


Russian Judaism furnished an important contingent to 
the mass of immigrants coming to Moldavia from the 
neighbouring countries. These new arrivals carried 
with them the whole Polish Jewish life, with its original 


| character, and all its defects, which.was-the. more. easily 


activity, did not-even leave himself time for reflection. 


On entering on our subject; we must before all dis- | would | 
tinguish between the Jews of Moldavia and those of|the Jews of +h requisite. This Particular direc; 
Wallachia, and among these again between those follow- 
ing the Portuguese ritual and those of German and 


nooks, and corners of this unesthetical city one is struck 
by the Polish-Jewish costume, so complete as hardly to 
be found inthe large cities of Poland and Russia. The 


ably modified the orginal character of the Jews of 
Moldavia, who were previously settled there under the 


The study of the Hebrew language, and especially that 


rate to the eastern suzerainty. Thus anew element]. 


sidered that during this period Polish, and especially. 


Nevertheless, the devel 
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Moldavia, the original 


north, then very unfriendly to Jewish j 
in the political, 
ever sin 
lation of the Moldavian Joos. The 
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they are called H hldavia, 
the former country is less 


Moldavian boyards in 
Cws Is about the same what i 
Polish Jew and the Polish palit: The ee Re 

sacts much business with the Jew, beeause oe — 


to do so, for the Jew is intermediate b "epee 
etwe 
man and the peasant, and because he jg sane ag 


representative of the trade of the count 
boyard has too high an opinion of himself tc 
the Jew the man; he, moreover, ys 


seeks t 
but for which the Jew is too sharp 5 ‘hg him, 
quently does not like him. N evertheless, the iain oe 


progress is slowly conquering prejudice, and J 
found i “ihe ews are 
villeg = all the small towns of Moldavia, and even +) . 
Besides Jassy, they are settled a 
Dragei, Huseh, Bakan, Garza, 
Foltaheni, and especially at Gal “oksebani, 
alatz, where they form 
important congregations. They are engaged th 
well as in the capital, in commerce, and trad} a % 
natural productions of the country, or in asad” ves 
factured at Jassy and. in some of the ctiner manu- 
tioned. It is indeed often very interesting Aeorhnans 
these small cities the Jewish shopkeepers sit leapiansinels 
by the side of their Christian fellow-dealers, : 
But there are also many mechanics among the Jews, 
It is curious that all trades are not exervised by the 
Israelites. It is remarkable that in the principalities 
inhabited by so many nationalities, different trades are 
resorted to with predilection by different nationalities 
There are no Jewish smiths and joiners in the principa- 
lities (the handicrafts of these are exercised by. the 
gipsies; the best wheelwrights are the Germans and the 
Hungarians) ; no cabinet-makers (these are  Walla- 
chians) ; no shoemakers (these are Moldavians or Ger- 
mans); but, on the other hand, many Israelites are 
tailors, toy-makers, house painters, and almost exclu- 
sively plumbers and glaziers. Ail the roofs of houses 
and the cupolas of the churches in the principalities are 
attended to by Jewish plumbers, who carry on their 
trades amidst the greatest dangers, and with a temerity 
that often excites astonishment. It is therefore errone- 
ous to believe what the enemies of the Jews often assert, 
that “the Jews only choose trades which are not 
laborious, are attended with no danger, and are pro- 
fitable.” 
Medicine is likewise practised by the Israelites; only, 
unfortunately, Jewish physicians are excluded from ail 
public functions, just as in neighbouring Russia. This 
is not the case in Wallachia, there exists not a single 
Jewish school, either public or private, in Moldavia, and 
the large congregation of Jassy has hitherto not deemed 
fit to establish an institution for the instruction of the 
Jewish youth, which is entirely left to itself. Instead 
of paternally watching over their orphans and the young 
refugees from abroad, fashioning them morally and in- 
tellectually, in order to make them useful men, who 
later in life could obtain an honourable livelihood, they 
are left to themselves, and their daily increasing perver- 
sion is looked on with indifference. They have been 
suffered to become those notorious burlakis ia the heart 
of the synagogue, who are, as regards instruction, mo- 
rality, and social position, what the lazzaromi are in ~ 
Naples. 
Although there are in Moldavia no Jewish agricultu- 
rists, as in Bukowina, many of them live in the rural 
districts, where they keep inns and public-houses. | do 
not know if this is permitted by law. The travellers 
have no reason to complain of this. Travelling 's thus 
much less arduous than in Wallachia, where no Jewish 
innkeepers are to be met with. I do not know i! this 
branch of business is forbidden to the Jews in Walla 
chia. It is more probable that as there are comparatively 
few Jews in that principality, and consequently few 
Jewish travellers, they do not find it worth while to 
establish ‘‘ kosher” inns. In Moldavia the Jewish 
| village innkeeper is with all his egotism generally 
martyr ; for the profit which he derives from his busi- 
ness is more than courtervailed by the constant bodily 
fear which he is in of burglars and highwayme?, of 
whom there are nota few. He is exposed to 4 night 
attack, and is often in brcad daylight robbed and mas- 
sacred. This Damocles’ sword, always suspended over 
his head, must deprive him of all the satisfaction mrtg 
able from the gains of his industry. Should such 
calamity befall any family, the son of the victim = “a 
poor consolation.of being called to the reading | 
law by the title of ‘* Ben-Hakadosh ” (son of the sai® 
or martyr). 


IraLy.—JEwIsH bulk of the 
Jews, settled in Italy, is said to be thus distribute 
At Venice and Mantoa, where the largest gg 
are settled, they possess seven synagogues. wile 


Thus this singular Polish costume, or rather difigure-| numbers 6,820, 1,500. of whom reside at Turin, 
ment, became general, together with. all. the ee the remainder form 18 congregations 1n different t 

| observances, and prejudices, and idiosyneracies. This. is| Parma contains, 630, and Modena Rath Siena, a 
generally the case when a minority adopts a particular | and especially at Leghorn, Florence, 1184), 

and marke garb in the midet of an immense majority | Fisigliano. there are 7,688. In the gag te perenee 
Which dresses differently. Chasidism- found there. a| ate 12,790, who are established at ome, 
favourable soil, and consequently spread abundantly. ' Ferrara, Bologna, Fesara, and Sinigag!la. 
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TRANSLATION OF PSALM LVI 
Be merciful to me O God! 
Lest man my soul devour ; 
For nothing but the tyrant’s rod 
I see from hour to hour. , 


They daily watch with greedy eye, 
As to consume me fain; 

Many, Thou knowest O Lord most high, 
Would glory were I slain. 


On Thee I, when afraid, will lean, 
And laud Thy promise true— 

Confide in God with soul serene, 
Nor fear what flesh can do. 


They every day to evil wrest 
The slightest word I speak: 

The only thoughts which fill their breast 
Are how revenge to wreak. 


They gather in some corner dark, 
Where, lurking in their hate, 
Mine every step they keenly mark, 
While for my soul they wait. 


Shall they escape thy righteous rod, 
By their unrighteous way ? 

This people wilt Thou not, O God! 
In Thy displeasure slay ? 


My wanderings, Lord! dost Thou recall ? 
Then on my weeping look, 

And store my ters; are not they all 
Recorded in thy book? 


When Thee, Lord, I invoke, my foe 
Shall backward turning flee ; 
Yea of a surety this I know, 
For God stands up for me. 


In God will I the word applaud, 
The word most pure and true, 

My confidence repose in God, 
Nor fear what man can do. 


Thy vows, O God’; upon me lie 
Praise will I give to thee ; 

For when to death my soul was nigh 
Thy mercy set me free. 


And wilt Thou not, from error’s way, 
My faltering steps refrain, 

That in the light of life I may 
A godly walk maintain. 


_ 


SIR ISAAC LYON GOLDSMID, BART., BARON 
GOLDSMID AND DA PALMEIRA. 


(Irom the Banker's Magazine.) 
(Continued from onr last.) 

His liberal sympathies were naturally exercised on 
behalf of political exiles, and thus his hospitality was 
extended to many a man who, of little consideration in 
the day of adversity, in the course of events achieved 
thehighest rank. There were few exiles of any country, 
from the Spanish constitutionalists to Prince Louis Napo- 
leon and his victims, to whom the name of Isaac Lyon 

- Goldsmid was unktown. It was the political exile, the 
man of liberal sympathies, whom he aided in Louis Napo- 
leon : he neither songht to speculate on what the chances 
of fortune might prodace for him, or to assist him in 
any scheme. ‘hus, sucha man as Louis Napoleon was 
disappointed, because there was a limit to Goldsmid’s 
liberality, notwithstanding all the personal blandishments 
which the accomplished prince could bring to bear on 

the financier. Perhaps what affected Goldsmid more 
dt than anything was the sham philanthropy of the prince, 
3 his socialist professions, and his plans for the benefit of 
the working classes. It might have been thoucht a 
capitalist was the last man to whom communistic invita- 
tions could be addressed, but Goldsmid really and legiti- 
mately wished that each man should attain property, and 
he had no jealousy, and nofear of preeminence. So far 


the right to domineer, he rather felt more humble in the 
fenr he might be deemed purseproud or neglectful of his 
duties. With him the prince played his part well, but 
without achieving his ends, for although he obtained the 
personal attention of the Baron for his schemes of amelior- 
ation, he could not even enlist him in his interoceanic 
canal, nor would the most tempting offers induce him to 
: turn banker and make advances on the Prince’s accept- 
eo ances, beyond the small loans he willingly accorded. 
sg Of other exiles of less pretension and ambition, Goldsmid 
enjoyed the lasting friendship. The services he render- 
ed to them in adversity were limited as they would have 
been to an English friend, and yet to some he was able 
to be of essential benefit; but in their prosperity he 
asked no favour. More than one such a man as Mendi- 
zabal became a minister of finance or prime minister, 
and returning to the administration of the disordered 
treasury of a Spavish or Portuguese country, bethought 
himseif of his esteemed friend and acquaintance, and was 
desirous of his advice and assistance. To Mendizabal 
he rendered valuable services, and the Portuguese minis- 
an he materially assisted in the conversion of the foreign 

edt. 
One great principle with Goldsmid in his foreign loan 
transactions was to obtain a specific fund as security. 
This he carried out in his loans for Portugal, Brazil and 
Turkey, and the success of his operations was greatly 
owing to this arrangement. It wasin pursuance of this 
course that he rendered that essential service to his con- 
stituents, the Portuguese bondholders, of reclaiming for 
them the debt due from Brazil to Portugal, which had 
been constituted their special security, and. for which he 
received from them a magnificent service of plate. The 
Integrity and firmness with which be enforced claims on 
the Portuguese Government did not lessen his considera- 
tion with them, and they bestowed upon him many marks 
of esteem. He received the order of the Tower and 
Sword, being one of the first Jews in England decorated 
by them, and the Prime Minister having expressed the 
ire of the Government 'to distinguish a later service 
by a special mark of attention, he accepted the title ofa 
_ Baron. In ordet to receive a local title, it was requisite 
_ to obtain for him a small estate, and they purchased for 


from thinking that the possession of wealth gave him 


him that of Palmeira, whence his title 
smid and of Palmeira. 

In limiting himself to this title, and not accepting 
any higher, various circumstances moved him. He 
cared little for titles himself, and his ambition, and 
that of his family, had been satisfied by the grant of a 
baronetcy ; but he considered it was useful for the Jew- 
ish people on the Continent to add another baronial title 
to the number held by eminent Jewish families, and more 

rticularly a Portuguese title. A Portuguese barony 
is one of the most respectable next to English, because, 
so far from being inherited indiscriminately by every 
member of the family, the title is so far limited that it 
does not descend of right even to the eldest son, but de- 
pends upon the favour of the sovereign on the demise 
of the titulary. In Portugal the Jews had been more 
particularly persecuted and proscribed ; and, therefore, 
to obtain a title there was a great step in that grand 
scheme of national emancipation which was Goldsmid’s 
main object. The grant of the title was, likewise, at- 
tended with the remarkable privilege that the succession 
of the eldest son was included in the patent ; so that the 
present Sir Francis Goldsmid on the death of his father 
became of right Baron Goldsmid and Da Palmeira. 

‘Sir Isaac Goldsmid further obtained from the English 
Court the concession of being allowed to use these titles, 
and from Garter King at Arms the heraldic attributes’ 
pertaining to them. 

The settlement of the Brazilian debt to Portugal in- 
volved an arrangement with the Brazilian Government 


of Baron Gold 


| which Goldsmid effected by means of a Brazilian loan 


in his own name, which was followed by another, and 
the success of which induced the Brazilian Government 
to offer him the financial agency of the Brazilian Empire 
for managing the remittances for the payment of the 
dividends. This agency he shared with his frend Al- 
derman Thompson, M.P., and Messrs. T. and W. King, 
and at the counting-house of the latter the business was 
conducted ; but on the death of Alderman ‘’hompson it 
was transferred to the Messrs. Rothschild. From the 
Brazilian Government Goldsmid only accepted the title 
of Officer of the Order of Knighthood of the Roll, with 
augmentations to his arms. 

While he held the Brazilian agency, he was entrusted 
with a plan for the establishment of railways in the 
Brazils, for which he took measures, but his arrangements 
were disconcerted by a panic, and as he did not resume 
the operations, they have been carried ont by public 
companies. 

In conseqnencé of his high position and the success 
he had achieved, Mr. Goldsmid was requested to take 
part in the various negotiations for the arrangement of 
the South American debts, and was on the South Ameri- 
ean Bondholders’ Committee, and Chatrman of the 
Mexican Bondholders’ Committee. He was induced to 
take this latter position in the hope of being useful to 
the cause, but the result was by no means satisfactory 
to himself, from the intrigues of parties at home and the 
dishonesty of the Mexican Government. He had not 
either his usual command of the facts and circumstances, 
or was compelled to place himself in the hands of his 
colleagues. He therefore retired after a short period of 
service. 

The home finances for a long while presented no op- 
portunity for loan operations, but on the opening of the 
eight million famine loan in 1846 Sir Isaac Gold- 
smid appeared as competitor and prepared a list, but 
afterwards coalesced with Messrs. Rothschild. He was 
frequently consulted on financial matters by the Trea- 
sury Ministers and Ckancellors of the Exchequer of 
both parties, who took many opportunities of manifest- 
ing their esteem. As early as 1847 he laid before the 
Treasury a plan for Exchequer bonds on a more com- 
prehensive scale than that afterwards carried out by Mr. 
Gladstone. The Treasury was not however prepared for 
any such undertaking. The original plan included a 
bond and coupons, 2 per cent. interest, payable all over 
the country, in the colonies, and at foreign agencies, and 
a 1 per cent. sinking fund. It was proposed to carry it 
on as a steady regular operation for the gradual redemp- 


tion of consols, especially by the application of the chan- | 


cery suitors’ fund and other fands for temporary invest- 
ments. 

The Turkish embassy occupied a house belonging to 
the Baron in Bryanstone Square, and this led to some 
associations. The Turkish functionaries could eat the 
lawfully killed food of a Jewish table, and the etiquette 
of sitting as a guest with one ofa despised race was 
overcome in the cate of the Baron Goldsmid, whose 
distinguished position allowed of no seruples. The Baron 
used this intercourse as a means for exercising a bene- 
ficial influence in favonr of the Jews in Turkey, and 
while Sir Moses Montefiore laboured in the East for the 
Jews of Damascus and Jerusalem, the Baron Goldsmid 
co-operated here. Having been asked to give aid to the 
Turkish finances, the Baron contracted the first open 
European loan, taking a specific security for the interest 
and redemption of the debt ; and although the Russian 
war and other circumstances interfered with the market 
for this stock, he successfully laid the foundation ofa 
system which will in all likelihood powerfully contribute 
in the advancement of Turkey. Looking to the fact 
that the Turks had no financial reputation, he considered 
it essential for their policy as well as his own to make 
the stock marketable, that there should be a specific 
fund to provide for it. He had likewise closely watch- 
ed the course of international law, and the policy of the 


English Government with regard to financial claims on 


foreign powers, in South America and elsewhere, that 
while a general claim on a government is virtually irre- 
claimable, more particularly where its citizens or foreign- 
ers generally take partin it, a fund which can be identi- 
fied, followed and earmarked can be made the subject 
of special application by the English or other foreign 
minister, and its continued abstraction may constitute a 
ground for reprisals or casus belli, It was on these 


grounds he constantly urged on the South American 
bondholders the maintenance of this course, although in 
the application of it the committee have not always 
been successful in realizing the result. The Peruvian 
debt is, however, a memorable example of its satisfac. 
tory application. | 

The Turkish loan, for which he received the order of 
the Medjidie, was the last contracted for by Baron 
Goldsmid, as shortly afterwards he was attacked by that 
deprivation of power which slowly bat surely ended in 
his death. He had long contemplated the possibility of 
a termination to his career of activity, when it wotld be 
difficult for his successors to carry out his various opera- 
tions. Partly with this view, and partly on aceount of 
his wife's illness, when he had reached the age of sixty 
he retired from basiness, and was for some time abroad 
with his family, when he visited France, Italy and 
Germany. His younger son then succeeded to the 
bullion business, but Sir Isaac Goldsmid was on his re- 
turn unintentionally, though steadily, drawn into a 
variety of transactions. Although the temptation was 
great, he still kept his operations within narrow com- 
pass, but each was of considerable extent. 

He could not be unmindful of men he saw around 
him suddenly cut off in the end of their career, suddenly 
disabled by softening of the brain, or the like incapacity, 
and he was very much strack with the ease of the late 
Lord Albemarle, whose sta’e of helpless disease was the 
subject of a public inquiry. ‘“ How lamentable would 
it be,” said the Baron toa friend, *‘ thas to outlive one’s 
mind, and to be lost to the affections of wife and children 
—helpless to one’s selfypainful to them. Better would 
it be to die at onee. I hope such fate may-never be 
mine, but we are inthe handsofGod.” As years rolled 
on he further closed his operations, and with this view 
made further investments in land and consols, instead of 
in foreign securities, except the part he took in the be- 
ginning ofhis Tarkish loan. Although he did not es- 
cape the fate which befel James Morrison, and others ia 
his circle, of second childishness, yet his affairs were so 
well arranged that, ‘during his affliction of darkness, 
neither was his family embarrassed nor their public du- 
ties interfered with. : 

(To be continued.) 


Israelite’ complains, that the Jewish butchers at Paris 
not only charge for “\{S meat higher prices than re- 
quisite to defray the additional expense, but that some | 
are by no means scrupalous about the meat they sell to 
their Jewish customers.” It will be recollected that a 
certain butcher in the south sold last Passover 200 
tongues, when only eight beasts in all had been 
killed for the consumption of the Jewish community. 

heard read a part of 
a letter of Sir Moses Montefiore, in which he speaks of 
the speedy completion of a row of alms houses built 
outside of Jerusalem, to serve as an asylum for the aged 
and poor who are unable to labour, and for the care of 
the sick. The statutes to govern the institution have 
not yet been drawn up, wherefore we forbear to say more 
at present, and we only write this to assure the public 
that the lagacy of Mr. Touro andthe collections made 
for Palestine some years ago have all fallen into the right 
hands, and will be duly accounted for at the proper time. 
—T'o show the wretched trade carried on in souls on 
the ancient soil of Palestine, we will mention that we 
lately read in a religious paper a letter from a mission- 
ary, in which he deplores the relapse of an apostate with 
his family, as he, the missidfiary, could not support him 
in consequence of the non-arrival of his remittances. 
Comment is useless ; and yet the infamous business does 
not stop. Some fools are yet alive !—We see also in 
the public papers that a cargo of yellow pine timber was 
sent from Savannah, Ga., to Bevront about eighteen 
months ago. A second one has been ordered which ig 
intended for Jerusalem and Damascus. So “the sons 
of the strangers” may literally be destined to build up 
the cities which now are desolate and would perhaps 
have to remain so, from the want of trees which the many 
devastations have utterly ruined. Are we not right in 
hoping that commerce will be the natural miracle and 
the fore-runner of the miraculous accomplishment of 
the divine promise ?—Oceident 

France.—Liperty or Conscience.—The “ Siecle’ 
has an article to-day that attracts considerable attention. 
It touches the question of liberty of conseience—a right 
which it is presumed is still recognised here. Two Jew- 
ish ehildren named Isaac, aged respectively ten and thir- 
teen years, were committed some time since to a house 
of correction for trifling misconduct. They were con- 
fined in La Roquette, and their mother and an Israelitish 
priest hadaccesstothem. A year later they were trans- 
ferred to Gaillon, far away from their family and from 
the Jewish population. The poor mother begged that 
they might beset at liberty, but was answered that they 
did not deserve it. Towards the end of last year some, 
supposed unauthorised, persons told the ci:ildren that 
they would be set free if their mother would permit them 
to be baptised. They asked her permission, but she re. 
plied that if they abandoned their faith she would have 
nothing more to do with them. [ive months later they 
were transferred to Corsica, and wrote a letter, which 
the writer of the article says he has seen, to their mother, 
stating that they had been removed because they were 
not Christians, and declaring farther that they would 
behave well to the end of their term. It is impossible 
to suppose that the “ Siecle’ would venture to put forth 
such a statement without good foundation, for it would 
certainly entail its own rain. The fact of the removal 
of the children out of the reach of their parent and co- 
religionists must therefore be considered established, al. — 


‘thoogh no doubt the reason given for their transporta- 


tion may be denied, or proved to be false. It will be 
curious to see how the Minister of the Interior handles 


such a complaint,— Daily Telegraph, 
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_ ence than lived vigorously. Nevertheless, in this respect, 


_ Way for ultimately being in a condition to make their pre- 
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ox RESENT NUMBER. | sent proud boast that their institution is capable of receiv- 
— weg! = pss an unlimited number of children. As there exist two 
distinct sets of opinions on the subject of the size of schools, 
perhaps this is the place to investigate their merits ; it will 
be seen when the connection of the state with education is 
discussed, that too much importance cannot be given to 
this investigation. Some educationalists think that small 
schools work more effectively than large school; some 
prefer large schools. The former believe that beyond a 
‘certain limit, say of 200 children, the powers of a teacher 
“ become weakened, and that the school loses in quality what 
Piedmont —Disabilities .. it gains in quantity. The latter maintain that where men 
Palestine.—Varieties. . Milan.— Exemption from 
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St. Petersburg.—A Sign of 
—Language of A ent Pa- the Times .. eo, 
amo Holland.—A work of Distine- 

we—Dr.M'Caul’s tion .. 

J and Judaism in the Da- ew. an ristian .. os 
“pablan Pfincipalities .. A Fifth Example of Observin 


Italy. —Jewish Statistics .. the Sabbath Day .. 
ri ion of Psalm | Paris,—Two more Rabbis .. 
Ballarat, 
ir Isaac Lyon Goldsmi ational Officers .. od 
Gold«mid New Weekly es 


Da Palmeira .. 3 Carefulness.. 
Franes——The Jewish Butch- | Saul's Encampment .. 


science. ‘+ | vantage in augmented numbers bit even positive advan- 

College Louisville, United States.— | tages, and they base their arguments not only on the 

Western Byaagogue, ‘of the Character which they claim for the school, but on the capa- 

Association for the. | dame... bilities which they assume to be the goal of a teacher's 


Diffusion of Religious | United States.—The T ravel- 
Knowledge .. S| Benjamin... 
The Sunday Trading | Jamaica.— A 
j 00 ** 
‘ne 5 Russia,—State of Transition 


ambition. Belonging to this latter class, let us state the 
views on which our opinion is founded. 


don as It will not be denied that the character of a school must 
Soslety — Religious Initiation depend on the character of its teachers ; hence nothing 
Extraordinary Musical Ta- | Prussia.—The Jewish Ques- _| should be left undone that can contribute to the providing 
lent .. tion. . 


Portsea Hebrew Congregation 5| Lugo.— Sentral Italy of teachers calculated to elevate their office. In deter- 
Maiden-Lane Synagogue .. Luck Name .. es 
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ane future. Hence to induce young persons properly to 
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Gallavardin,— “ Archaia,” advancement, that abilities will command position, that the 
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sa Baptist Wriothesley Noel; limit to their success is comparatively in their own hands. 
Nisbet——Mr. Phillips, Auckland, will see that the collection for | At the same time it must be proved to respectable parents 
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—J, W., in our next.—A, H. misunderstood our notice _ — that in placing their children as teachers they are not 
fe k add f th iter; but the recommendation 0 | 
works a ‘Re oport, in order. to carry any derogating from their position, that they are not imbuing 
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accompanied by some substantial offer. 
Commnimbentions ended on Thursday cannot be noticed. | condemning them to the income of poverty—in short, that 


Subscriptions to the Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer :— | there is a field for remuneration at least as fair as is open 
Mr. Samuel Smith, Sedgley, up to Sept. 13, 1860, 4s. 6d. 
: . ——|in any other career within reach. It will not be necessary 


CALENDAR FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


|to establish what may be accepted as a truism, that, 
Friday June 22 | Tamuz 2 Sabbath com. at 7.0. y P , 
Saturday | | 


, 23 . 3 | Sabbath closes at 9.20. ceteris paribas, it is better to produce teachers from among 


m=p, Num. xvi 1. the children of a higher class than from among those of a 
Haphtorah, 1. Sam. xi 


lower class. Now as primary schools are supported chiefly 
a _| by voluntary contributions, and as in no instance]through- 
he ly [I out the country isit found that managers are able to com- 

ta . ¥ | mand sufficient incomes to enable them to do more than 
barely to maintain their schools in an efficient condition, it 


h crew eT follows that every circumstance which tends to economise 


AND 


: is an advantage. Combining the results thus arrived at 

LONDOF 3 | 4s regards emolument to the teacher with a view to cha- 
EDUCATION. racter, and economy on the part of the managers to enable 

[THIRD ARTICLE.] them to hold out suitable salaries to suitable officers, the 


In speaking of the share taken by Jews in educational following reasons appear in favour of large schools. 
progress, it will be necessary in this place to speak only of} 1. It is cheaper to educate 1000 children in one school 
the Jews’ Free School, Spitalfields ; for the schools at the | than 200 children in each of five schools, and it is also 
West-end of London did not come into existence till many better, because there is more facility by an extensive classi- 
years later, and the schools of the Portuguese congregation fication for giving a good teacher a suflicient number of 


remained so stationary (and comparatively remain so still) | children to teach at one time. ‘There are as many grades 


that their effect on the community needs not at all to be | among 200 as among 1000 children, and in small schools 
taken into account. | it is mostly found. impracticable to apportion to each 
The report of the Jews’ Free School just issued tells teacher a like or even an effective number of pupils. Thus, 
us :—** The Jews’ Free School was founded in 1817. It | suppose it be assumed that{one teacher be necessary for 
originated from the universal feeling then entertained of | every 40 children in a school, then a school of 200 would 
the necessity of diffusing the advantages of knowledge | require 5, and a school of 1000, 25 teachers. But it is 
amongst the poor. The founders of the institution adopted | not possible, according to the ordinary circumstances which 
those parts of the various systems of education then in | govern the formation of a school, to divide 200 children 
general use, which appeared to them best calculated to|into 5 suitable groups or classes ; first, because of there 
advance this object, and the Institution was conducted on | being more sliades of difference in their acquirements ; 
a plan combining their advantages. Mutual instruction on | secondly, because of the preponderance of those who know 
the monitorial system was fully adopted; and 270 boys | little or nothing, and the fewness of those fit for the most 
were instructed by one master in English and Hebrew | advanced class. Or if it were made possible, the efforts of 
reading and writing, and in the rudiments of arithmetic.” | the teacher of the elementary class would be paralysed, 
It is to be feared that but for the efficiency of the first mas- | because they would be unequal to manage the numbers 
ter of theJews’ I'ree School, the advantages alluded to would } assigned to him, the labours of the teacher of the highest 
have been small indeed. But this gentleman brought to class would be less fruitful than they should or could be, 
his task qualities then so rare, and administrative ability | because of the narrow limit to which they were confined. 
so far in advance of his contemporaries, that at its origin | In a school of 1000 children, with 25 teachers, such an 
our national educational establishment assumed a promi- | anomaly could not occur. . 
nent position among schools, and contributed in no slight} 2. There is the same natural gradation in the qualities 
degree to develope the intellectual and moral faculties of | of teachers that there is in the abilities of children, hence 
its pupils. It is to be regretted that the successors of the | it it as desirable to raise the one as it is to cultivate the 


other. But to raise the qualities of teachers is to find 
scope for their exercise; therefore, the wider the range 
given to them, the more extensive the sphere of their 
usefulness. Besides, in all branches of industrial occupa- 
tion, there is the hope of rising to something hike distine- 
tion ; tell the teacher at the outset of his career that he 


Sgr: : may never aspire to the management of any but a small 
desire for centralisation, provided accommodation for 600 | school, and you not only prevent the development of dor- 


boys and 300 girls, and while they copied the barn-like | mant qualities, but arrest the growth of those already 
appearance and stable-like appurtenances, then deemed | active. Such a proceeding might suit the host of medio- 
Good enough for the schools of the poor, they paved the | crities always hanging on the skirts of every employment, 
and fit only for the ignoble positions they fill, but it must 


long period of years the school rather dragged on an exist- 


the Free School was not worse situated than other similar 
institutions, and in one regard it had an advantage pos- 
sessed by few of these. When the present Free School 
was erected, the Committee, animated douubtless by the 
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uential quarter, or should be | them with the tastes, feelings, and habits of gentility, and | 


end in demoralising a from. 
all that laudable ambitio 


n that striy 

through wide-spread exertions and 

it to the church, and how many scholars weal 
the career whose culminating point is the m bbe 
curacy? Apply it to the army, and where aan hy 
covered the administrative skill and military 
which enables one man to handle 100,000 “wae 
readily as another man drills & company ? Apply j viele 
law, and how would be developed the 
ducts men to the ermine? Apply it to ona 


com 
where would be the merchant princes who fem the ane 


of England, the bulwark of her 
great middl 
basis for renewing her aristocracy ? ee 


3. The larger a school the greater the ; 
it is drawn, the greater the 
the associations of locality and neighbourhood cee 
an interest in its welfare. Hence its income js a. 
increase with its size, and its managers, flattered }, , . 
success of their labours and by the height of the aie om 
which they have raised to their own honour, will an 
with proportionate energy to maintain a ‘ 


work which 
have struggled to maintain. Thus larger funds ae 


placed at their disposal, and they will be able to hold 
as premiums to skill and character positions Worth “a 
energies of capable men. In this way teachers ft or the 
vocation, alike moralists competent to train the hearts ea 
scholars qualified to cultivate the intellect, will be attracted 
to the discharge of functions which not only satisf oe 
cravings of every honest soul for usefulness, but ni h 
the of mortality after those 
comforts rendered indis ivili 
pensable by the progress of Civili. 
4.—The history of all schools is analogous, 
of a school is felt in a certain neighbourhood. Immedi- 
ately some philanthropists seek to supply the desideratum, 
The school is erected, proportionate to the demand pro- 


posed to be supplied, and to the means or th 
of the founders ; 


its reward 


The want 


disposition 
: the said means in most cases being deter- 
mined by the idea entertained by the founders of the extent 
of their mission. A teacher (with what is considered a suit- 
able staff of subordinates) is placed in the schovl, and 
operations are commenced. If these operations are suc- 
cessful ; in other words, if the teacher, and through him 
his subordinates, do their work well, the school will grow in 
number as it rises in estimation. Thus, if its original 
extent be inconsiderable, not only will it soon be filled, but 
many applicants for admissién must be shut out. Mean- 
while the population of the neighbourhood will increase, or 
the school by its success will spread. its influence over a 
larger space than that to whose wants it was at first 
designed to minister ; then either the school is enlarged 
or other additional schools are established. Now, besides 
the waste of capital involved in the erection of new schools 
and the frittering of income in paying a uumber of petty 
staffs, instead of one efficient staif, it iscertain to happen that 
owing to the natural diversity in the qualities of teachers, 
(before alluded to) some teachers will be more successful 
than others, and then schools will be in greater demand; 
thus some schools will be crowded while others become 
deserted. ‘To remedy this, either teachers should be 
changed, till all are found of equal capability, and this 
change could not be effected without immense sacrifice of 
time and money, or the schools must be suffered to remain 
in statu quo. But surely if it be not possible to make ever 
two pendulums beat in perfect unison, it is equally not 
possible to find a number of teachers all so equally qualified 
as to ensure complete uniformity of success ; and to permit 


the schools to remain in statu quo would bea reproach 


unworthy of managers to bear. Hence large schools are 
an inevitability. Perhaps no stronger proofs can be ad- 
duced of this fact than two institutions existing among US 
The Infant School, consequent on its success, soon became 
too small for its purpose. The Free School was designed 
fora large unmber of children, but, owing to want of 
capability on the part of the successors of the first master 
and mistress, its numbers gradually diminished, and there 
being no other similar establishment, the poor who desired 
education for their children, were compelled to pay for & 
with money, which they could ill spare, and thus to support 
several private schools. But this state of things 5008 
ceased, when, under better management, the Free School 
recovered, and even surpassed its former success, aud not 
only were all the private pay schools emptied by thelt now 
greater superior, but those who had been too poor to pay 
for education, and those who had been indifferent i, 
because of its inferior quality, alike clamoured for adums- 
sion. Either, therefore, another school was wanted, or it 
was necessary to enlarge the existing school. The com 
mittee of the Free School, thanks to the desire of the 
founders for centralisation, were able to economise public 
money by adopting the latter alternative. The committee 
of the Infant School, owing to other circumstances, WeT? 
compelled to erect an entirely new building. In both eases 
large schools resulted, in both with increased success. eS 
= —In most schools, owing to the narrowness of 


| means (and ideas perhaps) of the managers, not be is 
! the salary of the teacher so small that he 1s scarcely tikery 


to be worth the pittance he receives, but he is expected 


| teach the highest class, and to superintend the teaching of 
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the other classes ; that is, he is required to be soldier and 
general at the same time, two positions utterly imcompati- 
ple. If, as is most likely, the subordinate teachers require 
superintendence, they will not require it so little as to be 
most trustworthy during the compulsory want of it, occas 
sioned by the engagement of their superior in teaching his 
own class. In any establishment to render superintendence 
effective, it must be constant, or, if desirable, there 
must be means for its so being; and as in small schools 
the choice of officers from among the pupils is far more 
confined than in large schools, so it follows that the officers 
in small schools are likely to be less competent, and there- 
fore to need more vigilance, both in degree and in fre- 
quency. Moreover, the uniformity of system ensured by 
the unity of the governing teaching power, and which is so 
essential to the success of a school in which each class is 
but another stage of development for the same principles, 
can be secured only by leaving the head teacher in a 
condition to direct that system, that is, to leave him free 
from any particular class instruction, so that he may 
throw the weight of his influence into the instruction of 
every class. For this reason also the resources of a large 
school prove more available than’ those of a small school. 

Here we pause, not because the subject is exhausted, but 
because since the above was written the blue book con- 
taining the report of the Lords’ Committee of the Privy 
Council for 1859 has appeared. It contains so much that 
is suggestive, part bearing on this matter, that it will be 
better 2nd more pertinent to defer further observations till 
treating on Government inspection and Government In- 
spectors. 

To resume the history of education. The Jews’ Free 
School, during the transition period of progress, may be 
regarded as the type of all similar schools. In all, the 
change from a state of war toa state of peace had produced 
the beneficial result of rendering funds more available. In 
all, books had multiplied and a new generation of teachers 
was rising, which Lrought to its duties at least this much 
more than its predecessors, that it had additional know- 
ledge and additional experience, although these had been 
acquired only as pupils in the classes over which fortune 
and better men now called them to preside, that it had 
far more intimate acquaintance with the habits, wants, and 
feelings of children. because all its practical life had been 
passed among them. In all, not only managers but 
teachers were becoming impressed with the fact that while 
the monitorial system might have been efficacious in pro- 
ducing success in the mechanical part of teaching, it was 
utterly useless in the real business of education. The 
means for better things were thus being slowly but steadily 
accumulated, that they did not at once come into operation 
arose partly from the habit that men have of clinging to 
what they are used to or to what is, partiy from the fact 
that although available funds had increased, the augmen- 
. tation had not been at all proportionate to the growth in 
the number of schools consequent on the diversity of reli- 
gious and educational opinions in the community, nor was 
it adequate to admit of the only change which then seemed 
desirable, viz., from a monitorial to a tutorial system. 
Here, again, the oneness of the Jews’ Free School stood it 


in good stead. Long*before 1846, when the Government 
determined to interfere in education, the managers of the 
Free School were in a position to make a change, and 
were engaged in superseding the inefiicient services of 
children by the more competent exertions of teachers of 
more advanced years; that is, they were creating a class 
afterwards known as pupil teachers. Before proceeding 
further, however, it will be necessary to introduce the state 
into our history. 


Jews’ CottEGE Liprary.—We are pleased to learn 
that this library will be thrown open to the public in Sep- 
tember next, on Sunday and Wednesday afternoons. 

WeEsTERN SynacoauE, St. Axpan’s PLace.—The 
Rey. M. B. Levy will deliver a sermon to-morrow before 
the additional service. 

Socrety or Arts ExaMINATION.—At the Society of 
Arts examination for the current year, we see Mr. H. A. 
‘Israel has received a second-class certificate in arithmetic. 

Jewish AssociaTION FOR THE Dirrusion or RE 
Gious KNowLEDGE.—We understand that this association 
has already made progress. The committee met on the 
13th inst. to develop the plan of operations. ‘Two sub- 
committees were appointed, one to superintend the lec- 
tures, the other to conduct the literary labours. Arrange- 
ments have already been made for resuming the Sabbath 
lectures, and measures are being taken to secure a larger 
attendance of that class for whom the lectures are specially 
designed. An appeal is about to be made to the public 
for pecuniary as well as personal support. We heartily 
wish success to this truly useful movement. 

Tue Sunpay Trapine Friday last, the 
15th inst.,.a deputation, consisting of about 20 co-religion- 
ists; waited upon several members of the House of Com- 
mens, in one of the lobbies, on the subject of Lord 


~ Chelmsford’s Sunday Trading Bill. The deputation was 


introduced by Mr. Wall, who very forcibly showed the 
inconsistencies of the Bill, and the difficulties it would 
impose upon the working classes. ‘The deputation, after 
having received assurances of opposition to the bill from 
Lord John Russell and several other members, retired. In 
the House of Commons, the same evening, the second 
reading of this Bill was postponed for a fortnight, in 
_ consequence of an objection made by Mr. D. Seymour, that 

as there were money clauses in the Bill, the House of 


_ Lords had not the right of originating it. | | 


charity of the poor to the poor has reached us. A very 
poor pedlar, a co-religionists, who offered for sale his 
scanty steck of cigars at the Ascot races was apprehended, 
and, as he had no license, was sentenced to a fine of £25. 
A portion of this sum was on Sunday last eollected for him 
among the poor population in Petticoat-lane. 

Tae Musicat Socrety or Loxpon.—The success of 
this society is indeed extraordinary. It has only been two 
years in existence, yet it counts already 1450 members. 
In one year it increased from 720 to the number men- 
tioned. This success is undoubtedly in a great measure 
owing to the indefatigable and judicious exertions ef its 
hon. secretary, Mr. Charles Salaman. Indeed, the services 
of this gentleman are acknowledged by the council in most 
flattering terms in the report for the current year, lately 
published. It speaks well for the Jewish community that 
so many co-religionists should have enrolled their names in 
its ranks. We counted in the list of fellows, associates, 
and subscribers, not less than 118 names of ladies and 
gentlemen, to the best of our knowledge, members of the 
Jewish community. We noticed also on the council two 
co-religionists, Mr. Charles Salaman and Mr. John Simon, 
and of the seven honorary fellows three are Jews (Ernst, 
Joachim, and Meyerbeer) and one of Jewish origin (Mos- 
cheles), Taste and talent for music seems to be widely 
diffused in the Jewish community. 

PortsEA Hesrew ConGrecation—(From a cor- 
respondent).—-A sermon on the text “‘ Keep thy tongue 
from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile,” was delivered 
on Saturday last by the Rev. A. F. Ornstein. The réy. 
gentleman expatiated on the text, showed the miseries 
which were wrought through tlie violation of the injunc- 
tion, and alluded to the false report of the spies. His 
description of a hypocrite, who with false words and double 
heart is a bane to society, was truly beautiful. The rev. 
gentleman then alluded to false prayer, which he rightly 
termed vilely profaning God’s great gift of speech. The 
sermon, Which occupied three-quarters of an hour, was one 
of the most impressive ever delivered at Portsea. An 
appropriate and most eloquent prayer comeluded the dis- 
course. 

EXTRAORDINARY Musica Tatent.—Amorg the ex- 
traordinary artistes whom the musical season has brought 
to our metropolis is also the youthful Henri Ketten, of 
Paris, as advanced in his art as he is young in years. This 
pianist, scarcely out of his teens, whose fame preceded him 
from the French capital, is about giving a concert, as will 
be seen from our advertising pages. ‘The rank held by 
young Ketten in the musical world may be seen from 
the following notice, which the “ Patrie,” on the 1st 
of May, gave of his last concert at Paris. The 
I'rench paper says:—‘‘ We must not conclude without 
speaking of ‘Henri Ketten. This marvellous child, whose 
improvisations’ so much astonished us at the beginning of 
the winter, gave a second concert. This time it was not 
his own music that he played, but that of most profound 
and difficult composers, as Sebastian, Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Franz List, &c. ‘To grapple with the productions of these 
masters would be a trait of audacity in a child, if it were 
not a trait of genius. ‘To Henri Ketten was a plaything 
what from others would have required a violent effort. In 
the most complicated passages, in the most inextricable 
difficulties, he followed with a sure eye the thought which 
he wished to convey, the moral idea which dominates the 
whole work, and rendered it with such profound aspiration 
of sentiment, aud with an emotion so deeply felt, that his 
face was seen to grow pale, and his eyes ‘to be suffused 
with tears. Henri Ketten takes his departure for England; 
thither also went Mozart, so full of promise, at a tender 
age. Ketten calls him to mind in more than in one respect. 
He ‘is likewise predestined ; what will be his destiny ? . 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIFFUSION 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
' TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


Sim,—One of the objects of the association is the pub- 
lication of cheap Bibles in Hebrew and English. At the 
recent meeting the Rey. A. L. Green is reported “ to have 
deplored the necessity under which the community as yet 
was to teach their 5000 children the word of God from a 


OF 


specimen of the English language, was yet conceived in a 
non-Jewish spirit, abounding in erroneous renderings that 
must consequently lead to conclusions incompatible with 
Jewish truth. For this grave evil not any one individual, 
but the whole community was responsible. The community 
must possess itself of a translation of the Bible free from 
the defects referred to.” I confess I have great misgivings 
from the crude remarks just quoted. Who is to undertake 
a revision of the Bible for adoption by all the Jews 


wherein they reside? It is a task of great difficulty, and 
if carried out at all, should be done by a conference of 
ecclesiastical delegates, to meet together in one of the 
European copitals. I think, however, a literal translation 
of the Ist edition of the Ferrara Bible, published in Spa- 
nish and in black letter, of which I have a copy in my 
extensive library, would answer all purposes. I really 
should view with great alarm the commencement of a 
system of tampering, by incompetent people, with the 
Bible. Your version bears the stamp of profound erudition 
as far as it has yet proceeded, and I might be disposed to 
vote for its adoption, in spite of some of the arbitrary alte- 
rations, rather than countenance perhaps further glaring 
ones from ‘another pen. ‘The translation by Cahen, of 
Paris, contains also some ingenious, and, likewise in addi- 
tion, some eccentric rendering, and so do numerous other 
translations, as De Sola’s, Leeser’s, &c., in different lan- 
guages, too numerous to mention here. 

My private opinion is in favour of circulating exten- 
sively, at a cheap rate, the authorised version, without any 
heading to the chapters. This can be purchased at Glas- 
gow, where it is printed. My reason can be gathered 


| from Hamlet's soliloquy “ To be, or not to be.” “I will 


A Pueasina Feature. pleasing instance of the | 


translation of the Bible which, however beaatiful as a: 


throughout the world in the language of the country 


rather bear the ills that flesh is heir to, than risk having 
to suffer others of which I do not know the extent.” Of 
course, Dr. Adler must haye the supervision of all the 
society's intended publications in MS. before thay go to 
press, and so give them the stamp of ecclesiastical autho. 
rity. An early intention of carrying out this step by the 
promoters is absolutely necessary, as some years back I 
attended, by request, a large meeting at Sussex Hall, to 
form a society for the encouragement of Hebrew literature, 
convened by Mr. Faudel, of which Dr. Adler was an- 
nounced as the patron; and | recollect demolishing the 
society by a very short speech. I inquired whether it was 
intended to submit every manuscript to the Rev. the Chief 
Rabbi before publication, and, on receiving negative an- 
swers from many of the promoters, I clearly demonstated 
that he could not be a patron or a subscriber without 
compromising himself. I also stated that I should with- 
draw my name, from a suspicion as to their definite inten- 
tions. I believe they were to translate some philosophical 
Jewish writers from the German, whose tendencies were of 
a most liberal nature. If they had started with the 
avowel determination they would have enlisted influential 
support from those inclined that way. If the question had 
been left an open one to subscribers, whether the works 
published should have been liberal or orthodox, the society 
could not have existed three months, as a powerful mino- 
rity would have been discontented, and very properly so, 
from being entangled under false pretences. The “catch” 
would have been as palpable as the translation of the first 
volume of the Mishna into English by the Rev. Mr. De 
Sola with a notorious preface ; andmy observations had 
the effect of consigning the society to the tomb of the 
Capulets the same evening. The publication of cheap 
prayer-books is absolutely necessary in Hebrew and En-. 
glish at about.1s. 6d. per copy, as hundreds of co-religion- 
ists in Great Britain are without a copy for want of means. 
In an appendix might be given the order of service now 
read on Sabbaths and festivals in one synagogue in En- 
gland, situated in Portland.street, London, in case the 
democracy might be inclined to attend westward. In 
regard to the publication of other works, old or new, that 
would acquaint the masses with the truth of Judaism, 
much might be said. There is no doubt of the existence 
of a sad deficiency of religious knowledge in the commu- 
nity, notwithstanding the efforts of zealous pioneers during 
the last 25 years, of which the present movement have 
most unwisely almost ignored the existence. On reference 
to a shelf in my library, 1 am reminded that Mr. Bress- 
lau deserves the warmest praise for his perseverance in 
publishing almost yearly some useful work, under difficul- 
ties which would have deterred almost any one but himself 
from continuing so laudable an enterprise. ‘The cheap 
Jewish library and my ‘‘ Sabbath Leaves” are evidences 
of isolated efforts to remedy the existing evil. 1 expended 
a large sum to issue the best sermons at one penny each, 
but really would have been left with all of them, had I 
not obliged those to whom I gave one kind of relief in 
bread, meat, and coal tickets to take the other spiritual 
relief as well. 
The absence of spiritual consolation during the week of 
mourning is no doubt to be deplored, and it ought to be 
the duty of the respective ministers to afford such ; but it 
casts no slur upon-them because they neglect to do ‘so, a3 
a more striving class cannot be found in any body of men. 
They are most inadequately paid ; so, having large fami- 
lies to support, they devote their leisure time in giving 
lessons, by which they are enabled to make both ends meet. 
Double their salaries, and make the visitation compulsory 
is the best remedy to the existing state of things. . : 
I remain, dear sir, yours truly, ; 
H. 
25, Gloucester-Terrace, Hyde Park, June 20, 1860, 


CORRECTION OF AN ERROR. 
10 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Dear Sir,—<As the *‘ Jewish Chronicle ” is considered 
a reliable aurhority in all Jewish matters and history, I 
beg you will correct an error into which the “ Bankers’ 
Magazine ” has fallen, in the article which you reprinted 
from it in the ‘‘ Chronicle” of: the 15th inst., relative to 
the late Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid., 

The deaths of the elder Goldsmids occurred long before 
the return of Napoleon Bonaparte from Elba. Mr. Ben- 
jamin Goldsmid died in 1809, when the fortunes of his’ 
firm were at their zenith. Mr. Abraham Goldsmid died 
by his own hand, in the latter part of 1810, on the refusal 
of the then Chancellor of the Exchequer to extend the 
time for the payment of the remaining instalments of the 
loan he had contracted for just previously, and which was 
entirely thrown on his hands by the great fall in prices 
consequent on the great panic of July and , 1810, 
whereby several hundred London and count##Pbankers and 
mercantile firms were ruined. s 

Donaparte’s return from Elba occurred in March, 1815. 
It was not until after Mr. Abrabam Goldsmid’s decease in 
1810 that the elder Mr. Rothschild’s celebrity as a Go- 
vernment loan contractor commenced ; and the recovery of 
public confidence, incident upon the late Duke of Welling- 
ton’s successes in the Peninsula, laid the foundation of his 
and the late Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid’s immense wealth. 
As I am old enough to recollect all the circumstances, 
having been intimate with most of the parties at the time, 
I can vouch for the correctness of my statement. 

sir, yours 

London, June 20th; 1860. 


D. M, 


GEELONG, or a Tegs- 
TIMONIAL.—Mr. David Isaacs having, after officiating 
for two years as minister of the congregation, quitted 
Geelong, Mr. Godfrey Alexander, the president, and Mr. 


Henry Hart, the hon, secretary, presented him on be- 


half of the congregation with a purse of fifty sovereigns, 
as a parting gift, expressing to him at the same time in 
an accompanying letter in most flattering terms the re- 


| 


gret they felt at not being able any longer to retain his 
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MAIDEN-LANE SYNAGOGUE. 

The Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi, paid his annual 
official visit to this congregation on Sabbath last, and 
preached a sermon to a crowded congregation, of which 
the folluwing is an extract. The Reverend the 


Chief Rabbi took his text from the portion of 


the day, running thus: “* And now, I beseech thee, let 
the power of the Lord be great, as Thou hast spoken, 
saving, The Lord is long-suffering, of great mercy, for- 
giving iniquity and transgression, but by no means 
clearing the guilty, visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children, unto the third and fourth genera- 
tions.” 

The meditation upon the attributes of the Lord, the rev. 
preacher observed in his exordiam, is not alone neces- 
sary in order to enable us to imitate His great qualities, 
but especially for regulating our way of life and conduct 
here below. There are some of our brethren who heap 
sin on sin, who systematically transgress precept after 
precept, commandment after commandment, on the pre- 
text that the Lord in His mercy and goodness will not 
be incensed against them. Others there are who, on the 
contrary, are so penetrated by the fear of God's justice, 
that they imagine themselves to be hopelersly sunk in 
sin, and that therefore it were best for them to go on In 
that path of wickedness, and to enjoy this world before 
the-day of retribution comes. But in reality, though 
mercy and justice appear to be opposed to each other, 
and jarring in their discord, they go hand in hand, and 
are in perfect harmony; they both breathe the same 
spirit, they both seek the very same end, and do not 
differ in their essence, but only according to the mate- 
ria] upon which they work. 

To explain this fully, the rev. preacher showed—l1. 
How!God's mercy consists in His being long-suffering, 
and in flis abundance of compassion and forgiving ; 
and 2, How His justice consists in not altogether clear- 
ing the guilty, but in visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children. 

‘ Everything that is done is foreseen by Providence, 
and still freedom of choice is given, and the world is 
judged in goodness.” Man is a free agent, the master 
of his actions, and therefore he has aclaim upon reward, 
when he does what is right, and is also responsible for 
his bad actions. A good and benevolent deed is not 
immediately accompanied by its reward, nor is vice and 
evil-doing followed by punishment at once; because 


God is long-suffering, he postpones the recompense 


which the pious man deserves for his privations, for the 

troubles which beset him in this world; and he also 

allows man to sin in His face, and averts His eve from 


And therefore man has a tight and aclaim to be re- 
warded for the good actions which he does from his free 
will. 
-. God is also abounding in mercy; He did not show to 
Moses His wisdom, which is inscrutable, nor His might, 
which is inconceivable, but cnly His goodness. ‘O 
taste and see,” the Psalmist exclaims, ‘‘that the Lord 
is good.” We see His goodaess in His universe, that 
He giants his eoons to the good and the wicked alike ; 
we see it in th preservation of Israel, that in epite of 
their ingratitude towards the Rock of their salvation, 
He still guides and Jeads them by His fatherly hand ; 
we see it in ourselves, that notwithstanding our feelings, 
our shortcomings, our trausgressions, He still gives us 
time to see the consequences of sin, that its promises are 
false, that its allurements are deceiving. 

And he also forgives transgressions, when man re- 


pents, PW 592 7759 DIN. Every hour of his life 


man is brought before God's seat of judgment; and if 
he is convinced of the wrong which he has committed, 
if he is resolved to abandon his evil ways, to straighten 
that which he has rendered crooked, and to recover what 
he has lost, he will be parconed. This is the greatness 
of our holy religion, that man needs no mediator between 
himself and his Maker. But yesterday he was far re- 
moved from the throne of God ; now he is near unto Him. 
But yesterday mountains and rocks—nay, a 3°20 
>) l= >, 20 iron barrier impeded his way to heaven ; 
to-day the path is clear, and he is like a repentant, recon- 
ciled child in the arms of his father. ‘Thus, when the 
children of Israel mourned greatly for having made the 


golden calf, or whén they repented their iniquity—as io | 


our Sedrah—of having murmured against the Lord’s 
decrees, He said, “I have pardoned 
according to Thy word.” | 

The text further says, rps" x> pd) “He does 
not clear the guilt.” ‘The question has been repeated!y 


asked how this quality was compatible with His forgiv-. 
) It may be simply | 
answered thus:—Every sin has a double effect, opon | 
God and upon the creature against whom it has been ; 
committed. Now, though the Almighty pardons the. 


ing iniquity aad transgression. 


repenting sinner, the injury committed against his 
neighbour still remains unexpiated. 


perance, his gambling, or his profligacy, or if he com- 


mits murder stealthily and imperceptibly on his. 


neighbour, by stopping the source of his maintenance 


and removing his landmarks; however sincere his re. 
_ pentance may be, still the mischief which has been 
wrought, the hearts which are bleeding, the tears which 


are flowing, the groans which are pressed forth—all 


__ these cannot be repaired ; it is “a crooked thing, which 


cannot be made straight—a want which cannot be num- 
bered.” God's justice, His perfection of equity and 


_ ‘Fighteousness require that these injuries be not wholly 
cleared, but that they must stand as mournful witnesses. 


against the perpetrators. 


If he has ruined. 
innocence, if he has broken his parents’ hearts by his. 


disobedience, neglect, or misconduct, if he ruins his. 
wife's honour, his children’s reputation, by his intem-. 


done, is asked, that they shotild suffer for the iniquities 
of their parents? Butdoes not nature show that the 
sins of the patents are visited upon the children? 
How often, alas! do we see children going abont 
with a sickly frame, carrying the germs of disease within 
their body from their birth, and when you reflect on the 
cause, it is their parents’ profligacy and intemperance. 
But also morally the sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children. The parents’ house is the school where 


(the children’s morals are cultivated ; if they sce their 


parents doing an immoral action, they will imitate it, 
thinking evertyhing right and laudable that is done by 
them. They swallow the poison, thinking it wholesome, 
because proffered by those near and dear to them. Is it 
sarprising to hear children playing with truth when their 
parents speak falsehood without the least thought and 
consideration ? to see them profaning the Sabbaths and 
leading unholy lives when their parents see nothing 
sinful in such conduct? Children copy the faults and 
vices of their parents ; no mirror can more truly reflect 
their parents’ conduct than children do. 


The rev. preacher then earnestly exhorted his hearers 
to pause before committing any wrong, and to reflect 
that the passions, if indulged in, were like giants, but 
if suppressed, they were like grasshoppers. What to 
you, he said, may appear trifling and insignificant, may 
be to your children, as are the stones thrown by the 
playing boys at the frogin the fable—a matter involving 
life and death, It may be compared to a map ; you do 
not think it of the least importance whether a dot or a 


‘line be struck out, and in reality it represents a village, 


a town, 4 river,a mountain, nay, a chain of mountains. 
A sin is like the link of a chain, one leads to another. 
But when the evil has been done, let us try to expiate 
it by our good deeds and by repentance, Let us bear 
in mind that the good we do exercises its in- 


| fluence not alone upon the third and fourth but upon 


a thousand generations. The good we do to our children 
and to the community will last wheg_we have become 
old, when we have returned to dust. ‘ Forty years,” 
said Caleb the son of Jephune, “forty years old was | 
when Moses sent me to espy out the land. I wholly 
followed the Lord my God; He promised me that the 
land where my feet have trodden should be mine inhe- 
ritance and my children’s for ever. Now I am fourscore 
and five years old, I am as strong as I was on the day 
that Moses sent me—as my strength was then so is my 
strength now, to come out and to go in; and God has 
fulfilied his word.” So will God fulfil his promise to 


you, and will answer have par- 
doned according tothy word.’ 


After the conclusion of the sermon, the Rev. Dr. 
breakfasted with the wardens and some of the members 
in the vestry-room. The health ofthe Chief Rabbi was 
proposed, with many thanks for his sermon, which had 


| been most enthusiastically received by the congregation, 


and heartily responded to. 


Montreat, CanADa.—Tue New SyNacocve.— 
This new synagogue, to which we have repeatedly re- 
ferred in former numbers, was consecrated on the 23rd 
ult. The‘ Montreal Weekly Transcript” a copy of 
which lies before us, gives a lengthy and interesting 
account of the ceremony, but as the proceedings resem- 
bled those so frequently described in our columns, we 
content ourselves with making the following extract, con- 
taining all those particulars that might interest co-reli- 
gionists out of Canada :—<An address or sermon, on the 
text, ‘* 1 will build him a tabernacle, that he may dwell 
among us,” was delivered by the Rev. S. M. Isaacs, of 
New York. The discourse was really eloquent, ex- 
plaining, firstly, what is meant by atabernacle, a place 
of public worship ; and secondly, the uses and advan- 
tages derived from it morally and religiously. The Rev, 
gentleman proceeded to observe that the present Syna- 


but on accouut of certain distinctions in the forms of 
the rituals of the two classes of Jewish worshippers. 
Although differing in certain minutia, intrinsic harmony 
exists, and that unity it would be the object of this con- 
gregation to sustain. The preacher feelingly alluded 
to the condition of his race, and to the duty of sustain- 
ing its position by works of charity and good deeds to 
all. A list of donations towards the building of this 
Synagogue was then read, and such further contribations 
as parties present were disposed to meke. The sums 


| subscribed were very liberal, amounting inthe whole to 


upwards of four thousand five hundred dollars, of which 
Messrs. Moss and other members of that family contribu- 


of the Hebrew Congregation Cheltenham, England,) who 
chose for his text a passage from the first book of Kings, 
relating to the building of Solomon’s temple. 
course was also eloquent, enlarging on the cuties of the 
congregation towards each other, and mankind in 


chanted and responded to by the whole congregation, 


through. The chanting of the Rev.. W. Fass, the 
ordinary minister, assisted by the Rev. Ansell Leo, of 
New York, and joined occasionally in parts by the en- 
tire congregation was really very imposing, and cvuld 
not but make a deep impression on all present. There 
were a number of the most influential citizens and mem. 
bers of families present, who witnessed the entire cere- 
monial with deep interest. 


vogue was not erected in opposition to the former one, - 


the fathers upon the children,” which has perplexed the | 
theologians of all times. What have the imnocent children | | 


ted fully two thousand dollars. Subsequently, a second | 
address was given by Mr. L. Hoffaung, (late Minister | 


His dis- | 


general. A prayer for the Royal Family was then | 


after which the customary Evening Service was gone: 
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Perersnurc.—A SicN of tHE a. 
sign of the times it must be mentioned here that.a socie- 
ty was organized in the palace of the minister of instruc- 


CONFIRMATION OF scRiptunp 
following interesting article, from an 
ows the bearing of the discoveries at Nj ee. 

he discoveries of Layard at Ni 
and instructive in al! price 
the light they throw on Scripture . 
narrative of the bold explorer, we seem ike 
back to the days of the Hebrew prophet, for substan: 
the same manners and customs prevail in M — 
now as did three thousand years ago, Thee ae 
the lodges in the cucumber gardens which lotion ~a 
cribes ; the oxen still tread out the corn; th ee 
bulrashes may still be seen ; and the wild : ceerne 
desert, so poetically alladed to in Job stil] 
traveller from a distance, pause for him to —" “7 
and then gallop away to the shadowy hori aioe 
realize the Old Testament, Layard should botnet: re 
ancient portion of the Bible ceases to be the i r 
off record it has heretofore appeared ; licht sb _ 
along its pages ; its actors live and move befor ee 
become ourselves sharers in th en 


Bas e story; a 
for the moment, is vivified into the digg the past, 


The confirmation of the truth of i 
from the sculptures of Nineveh is 
The bas-reliefs on the walls of the palaces ae 7 
restored to light after being entombed for bowery 
thousand years, verify perpetually the 
There 18 still to be seen the wild bull in the net te 
tioned by Isaiah; the Babylonian princes in ‘ tithe, 
a dyed i on their heads, described by 
and warriors bringing the heads o i "ap 
baskets, to cast at the 
done with the seventy sons of Ahab. T! re en si 
painted shields hung on the walls of besieged i eH 
as we are told by the Jewish prophet he beheld at Tyre 
There are the forts built over against the beleag Ste 
city ; the king placing his foot on the necks of * tn 
tive princes; and the idols of the conquered ne ied 
away by the victors, precisely as described by H 
and other sacred authors. There are also the = ea 
gods, still the same as when their portraits were dew 


five-and-twenty centuries ago—cut from the trees of 


the forest, decked with silver and gold. f : 
nails, and clothed with purple and bles. Sivan an 


to which Amos al! is 

is yet on those palace walls, 

above the horned cup of the idol, though the worshi, 

have been dead f 

1 een dead for thousands of years, and th 

wild beasts, as predicted, h “ashes 
’ Pp ed, have long made their lairs 

there. 

circumference which Jonah gives 
to the wa ls of Nineveh is fully corroborated. The 
three days journey of the prophet is still required to 

ke the circuit of tl i 
make the circuit of the great ruins on the East bank of 
the Tigris, for the people of Mesopotamia build their 
cities as the Hindoos still construct theirs. First one 
king erected a palace, around which grew upa town : 
then anew monarch built one, for fresh air, on the 
verge of the open country, whither soon followed another 
town ; and this process was repeated till several conti- - 
guous cities were decaying and being erected, all pass- 
ing, however, under the general name, and covering 
together an extentof ground which would otherwise be 
incredible. The light thrown on Scripture, the confirma- 
tion afforded to the Bible by these recent discoveries at 
Nineveh, is so remarkable, that it almost seems as if that 
ancient city, after being buried, had been allowed to be 
disinterred solely to confound the folly of modern szep- 
ticism. 


ugh curio 


€rmilion . 
Ezekie] 


Hortanp.—A Marx or Distrncrion.—The well- 
known composer, A. Berlyn, chef d’orchestre, directeur — 
de chant au seminaire Israelite, has been decorated by 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha with the order of 
Artistic Merit, and: has further been authorised to 
wear the grean ribbon attached to this order, as a mark 
of distinction for his musical compositions. 

Vienna.—A Loan.—We copy the following from 
the Vienna correspondent of the “ Daily Telegraph ” of 
the 18th inst., although we confess we do not under- 
stand to what sanctuary at Jerusalem he‘alludes. The 
site of the Temple of Solomon, as known, is now occu- 
pied by the Mosque of Omar, and is therefore not in 
possession of the Jews. Perhaps he refers to one of 
the ancient synagogues, mortgaged to some Turks, who 
refuse to allow divine service to be performed there, 
unless the debt resting upon it be liquidated :—Some 
Jewish emissaries have lately arrived io this capital 
from Jerusalem for a business far- different from that 
habitually exercised by many of their wealthier co-reli- 
gionists in Europe. Whilst so many of the latter bee 
long to the loan givers of Continental states, the genuine 
Jerasalemites seem to have lost the traditions of theit 
race, and are coming to do a little bill, if they can, with 
Christians or Jews, as the case may be. They relate 
that the Temple at Jerusalem has been mortgaged to 
sundry close-fisted persons, who stick to their legal 
rights, and in default of payment threaten to sell the 
tent of David to the highest bidder. There is every 
prospect of their urgent representations being attend 
to by the Israelites of Austria; but as the Palestine 
remnants of Israel do not enjoy the highest credit for 
the straight forwardness of their dealings, the donors are 
said to have hit upon the expedient of establishing @ 
shareholding company, with the Temple as its stock 10 
in trade. ach contributor receiving a share to the 
amount of his subscription, will be raised to the rank of 
co-proprietor of the Temple, the Jerusalem community 
thus being precluded the liberty of selling or pawnlbg 
away the sacred tabernacle immediately upon its release 
from the hands of the present creditors. at may be = 
questioned what miracle remains to be worked for the — 
nineteenth century, when the synagogne which 13. 


| : So has, un 

: tion to support destitute doctors and authors, without | representative of the Temple of Solomon Pd 
also to the words, distinction ofreligions professions, General. Cawalewski| monetary system of the age, been converted into 
presides over this associa'ion. | plant of ajoint-stock company. 


A ‘similar explanation applies | 
DMS 57 MON “He visits the sins of 
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JEW AND CHRISTIAN. 
| By a Christian. 

It has been formerly pointed out, —— regards 
great principles of moral duty—love an — yee 
God, kindness and charity toward men—t ere rs or , 
Jeast there ought to be, no difference between the Jew an 
the Christian. 1t has also been shown that, as respects 
certain religious rites, ceremonies, and observances, there 
exists, and ever must remain, & distinction between these 
two—it being the evident design of the Deity, by means 
of those observances which He has imposed upon the Jews, 
to keep them apart from all other races and nations, as His 

liar people, and that to the end of time. 
peculiar peor 

This distinction ought, however, to be no hindrance to 
the Jew and the Christian holding together certain great 
and important truths. Christianity has for its root and 
origin that same system of religious belief, and code of 
moral obligation, which were in the first instance revealed 
to Moses by the Deity Himself. Accordingly, there is 
not—at least there should not be—any essential contrariety 
between the two religious systems. The Christian was 
simply an offshoot from the Mosaic religion. ‘The earliest 
Christians were Jews, who held themselves to be in all 
respects bound to the observanee of the Mosaic law. The 
Founder of their faith regarded himself as being strictly 
so bound; and if we credit the biographical sketches of 
him, which have been preserved, he did in his own person 
scrupulously conform to that law, according to his under- 
standing of its obligations. 

Doubtless his understanding of its precepts differed™in 
some respects from that of the leading J ewish sects of his 
time—the Pharisees and the Sadducees ; for his ideas were 
generally more humane and liberal than theirs. His views 
approached nearer to those of the more spiritually-minded 
Essenes, among whom John the son of Zacharias was a 
conspicuous leader. 

On one point in particular he differed from the Phari- 
sees—namely, the fitting manner of observing the rest of 
the Sabbath. He held, in common with all orthodox 
Jews, that the Sabbath is to be regarded as a separate and 
holy day, to be devoted to the rest and refreshment of the 
body, to the cultivation and improvement of the mind. 
In particular, he viewed it as a day for special religious 
worship and contemplation—for instructing the ignorant 
and reclaiming the vicious. It is accordingly related that 
it was his constant practice either to enter the synagogue 
on the Sabbath day, there to read and expound the Scrip- 
tures, or else to resort to some convenient spot in the open 
air, where he ‘addressed to the people lessons of moral and 
religious duty, generally in the alluring form of parables. - 

The point of difference between him and the Pharisees 
turned chiefly on the lawfulness of relieving human ‘suffer- 
ing on the Sabbath. The Pharisees maintained that 
healing the sick was a species of labour, and so included 
in the prohibitions against doing any manner of work. But 
the Essene, taking a more spiritual view, deemed the law 
of kindness to be higher than the law of ordinances. He 
accordingly adopted the maxim that “the Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath,” and hence con- 
cluded that it is lawful to relieve want and suffering on 
that day of rest. 

Were this controversy to be revived in the present day, 
there is little doubt that the modern orthodox Jews would 
feel inclined to adopt rather the Essene than the Phari- 
saical view. Each Jewish parent would reflect on the 
course of action which ought to be pursued in the case of a 
child falling accidentally on the Sabbath, and either break- 
ing a limb or bursting a blood-vessel. Would any fond 
father or mother, under such circumstances, hesitate to send 
for a surgeon to set the bone or stay the issue of blood ? 
Would not the surgeon who should in such a case refuse 
his aid, on the ground of its being the Sabbath, be regarded 
as an unfeeling hypocrite ? 

On this point, then, of relieving himan suffering, whe- 
ther arising from. accident, or disease, or want, on the 
Sabbath day, it is not likely that any modern Jew would 
defend the rigid Pharisee, or blame the compliant Essene. 

It accordingly follows, that. as regards the obligation of 
keeping the Sabbath, there is no difference between the 
Jews who still decline to accept Christianity and the Jews 
who first adopted it. The latter, equally with the former, 
continued to recognise the propriety of setting the day 
apart as a season to be specially devoted to the performance 
of religious duties. Moreover, although the Christianised 
Jews did not, ike the Pharisees, stickle for the letter of 
the law in preference to its spirit, yet, judged by the 
clearer light of modern times, and of a higher civilisation, 
the view of the Essenes and tlie Christianised Jews would 
appear to have been right, and that of the over-scrupulous 
Pharisees wrong. | 

[We are not disposed to accept the view which “ A Chris- 
tian” ascribes to the Pharisees of old on the Sabbath. We 
believe that the biographers of Jesus of Nazareth have asoften 
misunderstood the rabbis as they misquoted Moses and the 
prophets; but we will not dilate on this point, in the hope that 
some correspondent may state from Jewish sources what the 
opinion of orthodoxy on the Sabbath was in the first century 
of the Christian era. It is possible that Jesus inclined to the 
system of morality taught by the Essenes, which was more 
merciful than that of the Pharisees; but we firmly believe that 
the system of morality, as laid down by Jesus, is unsuited for 
the human species, as its mind is constituted; and would, 
if carried out strictly, lead to the utter subversion of all social 
order, and terminate in the dissolution of all society. Forta- 
nately for the human race, the Gospel morality has, ever since 
Christianity ascended the imperial throne of Byzantiam, re- 
mained more or less a dead letter, its teachers having contented 
themselves with the proclamation of its theory, and only insist- 
ing upon the admission of certain dogmas among their follow. 
ers. By this statement we of course do not wish to deny that 
there have at all times been individuals who have striven to 
carry out literally the morality of Jesus, or, as “ A Christian ” 
would say, of the sect of the Kssenes. The very fact that the 
Essenes had to withdraw from all, contact with the world in 
general, and to settle in solitary places, proves the unsuitable- 
ness of their system of morality for the human race in general. 
As we have this view more fully developed in a pamphlet, 


“The Question at Issue between Judaism and Christianity,” we 


need not dwell upon it here, But afterall, practically, of what 


| the Sabbath” | 


avail is the agreement in some points between Jewish ortho- 
doxy of the present age and Jewish reform in the time of 
Jesus, when now the gulph separating Judaism from Chris- 
tianity has grown so deep and so wide as to be utterly impassa- 
ble. Whilst, as “A Christian” himself admits, orthodox 
Judaism has gradually approached the standing point occupied 
by Christjanity eighteen centuries ago, the latter has so far 
receded that the distance between the two religions is now mach 
greater than it was then. Take, for instance, the doctrine of 
the divinity of Jesus and his incarnation, nowhere distinctly 
proclaimed by him. The former entirely rests upon certain 
figures of speech and upon a text acknowledged by the greatest 
scholars to be spurious. . Yet how minutely is now this doctrine 
developed, and how strenuously insisted upon as a cardinal point. 
In the same breath in which the Christian is taught that Jesus 
was born of a woman, that he ate, drank, slept, and died like 
other human beings, the belief is inculcated upon him that this 
human being was the Deity himself, and his association with a 
Being previously known to the Jews as the God Almighty, and 
with another Being only known to the Jews as an abstraction 
—we allude to the spirit of holiness or holy spirit—constituted 
the very Godhead. In the time of Jesus, and immediately 
after his death, there was probably not a Jewish Christian who 
would not have been horrified at the proclamation of such a 
doctrine ; yet it is this doctrine, imported into Christianity by 
the ancient idolatrous Greeks, and copied from the trinities of 
the ancient Hindoos and Egyptians, which is constantly dinned 
in our ears, and which we are called upon to admit, unless we 
wish to be condemned forever. There can be no approach 
between Judaism and Christianity as long as the latter will not 
purify itself from the impurities contracted from its contact 
with ancient heathenism.—Ed. J. 


A FIFTH EXAMPLE OF OBSERVING THE 
SABBATH DAY.* 

It is known that there exists here in London a small 
Christian congregation, worshipping in a chapel at Mill 
yard, Goodman’s Fields, who keep the Biblical Sabbath 
the same as the Jews. If we are not mistaken there exists 
also in Gloucestershire a small Christian congregation 
holding the same tenet. Zealous members of this com- 
munity—which, by-the-bye, is more numerous in Ame- 
rica—publish from time to time tracts, and even books, in 
which the desecration of God’s appointed Sabbath by the 
bulk of the Christians is condemned, and the fallacy in- 
volved by the substitution of the first for the seventh day 
is exposed with great earnest, and not rarely with much 
learning. Of this kind is the publication before us. It is 
principally a dialogue between two farmers, Smith and 
Davis, the latter of whom pleads the cause of the Sabbath 
of the decalogue. 

The Sunday question being just now much agitated, we 
copy a portion of this dialogue, whilst recommending the 
whole pamphlet to the attention of our readers :— 


Smith.—I must’‘confess, my good farmer, I am not able to 
dispute this subject with you. I donot know much about it. 
Our clergy say, that Christ changed the Sabbath ; and it does 
not signify to me which day I keep., One day in seven is all 
that is required ; indeed, Inever before. heard the sanctity of 
Sunday questioned by anybody. 

Davis.—My friend, replied Davis, I do not like to hear a 
good man talk thus ; for, if God has commanded, we must obey. 
He does not say, one day in seven; but, “the Seventh day is 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God.” ‘This command you repeat 
every Sunday, asking God to incline your hearts to keep this 
law. If. you will allow me, I think Ican convince you that 
Christ did not change the day, but that both He and the disci- 
ples kept “the Sabbath-day according to the commandment.” 
(Luke xxiii. 56.) Hear, then, a few of my reasons. 

i.—There is no mention of such a change in the Gospels. 
There is only a presumption that, because Christ appeared to 


the eleven disciples once on the First day, they were keeping | 


Sabbath ; though we well know that some of them had made 
a long journey on that day. If our Lord intended to change 
the Sabbath, he would not have left the matter doubtful, but 
would have given as cleara command for the abrogation, or 
alteration, as the one which enjoins the Seventh Day. On the 
contrary, He said, “ Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law or the prophets ; 1 am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” 
(Matt. v. 17.) 

2.—It was the custom of the disciples, as well as that of their 
Lord, to worship in the synagogues of the Jews on the Sabbath ; 
and, should any one say that they went merely for the opportu- 
nity of preaching the Gospel to the Jews, what shall be said of 
their desiring the Gentiles, at Antioch, to assemble the next 
Sabbath-day to hear their doctrine? If Paul and Barnabas 
had known of the supposed change, they would have said, To- 
morrow is the Christian Sabbath, we will then instruct you 
Gentiles. Where there was no synagogue, they went out toa 
place of prayer by the river-side, on the Sabbath, with Lydia 
and her company, who were either Jews or Gentile proselytes. 

3.—There is only one passage in the Acts of the Apostles, 
claimed by the advocates of the First day of the week in sup- 
port of their practice ; but that passage, if carefully considered, 
is found to consist only with the religious observation of the 
Seventh day Sabbath. The trne reason for the celebrated 
meeting at Troas seems to have been, that, as the Christians 
there were desirous Of having the Apostle Paul’s ministrations 
continued as long as possible, they prolonged the Sabbaih-meet- 
ing until the First day of the week commenced, (which begins, 
as. Ihave before explained to you, when the sun goes down after 
the Seventh day, or Saturday evening,) and continued their 
religious exercises until midnight, and even until break of day. 
If you will turn to the narrative in your English Bible, you 
will find that the word ‘ day” is put in italics ; (meaning that 
no such word is expressed in the original Greek :) supply the 
word “night” instead of “day,” and an explanation will then 
be obtained, which makes the practice of these Christians con- 
sistent with their recorded actions on other occasions. This 
reckoning of time must be true ; because it goes on to say that 
the Apostles went on their journey forthwith, (as Paul had de- 
termined over night to go “on the morrow ;’) and it is said 
that he went on foot, while his companions went by water to 
meet him at Assos. Sueh journeying is utterly inconsistent 
with the idea that the First day of the week was considered or 
kept as the Sabbath, 

4.—The Apostle Paul moreover directed the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. xvi. 1, 2) to attend totheir pecuniary affairs on the 
First day, and to lay by their savings at home: this also is to- 
tally inconsistent with the religious occupations of the Sabbath. 

My dear friend, believe me, this Sunday-keeping is not foun- 
ded on Seripture: it is a remnant of popery, a tradition of the 
dark ages, with which true Protestants have nothing to do, 

* Sabbath-keeping farther Illustrated; or, a Fifth example 
of Observing the Sabbath Day; a narrative founded on facts, 
intended as a sequel to Mrs. Stowe’s “ Fourways of Observing 


Panis.—Two wore Ransisi—By a decree of the 
14th of March, two more offices of rabbis for Paris have 
been created, and the salary fixed at 2,000 francs an- 
nually. The consistory of Paris is charged with mak- 
ing the appointments. 

Austratia. — ConcreGatiunat 
cers.—At a meeting of the members of the Ballarat 
Hebrew Congregation, held on Sunday the 15th April, 
1860—5620, the following gentlemen were unanimously 
re-elected honorary officers for the ensuing six months: 
—Charles Dyte, Esq., president; L. L. Mimowski, 
Esq., treasurer; Mr. Joseph Benjamin, secretary. 

A New Werkty.—The strict orthodox party in 
Germany, hitherto we believe only represented by Dr. 
Hirsch’s monthly *‘ Jeshuran,” appearing at Frankfort, 
now also possess a weekly. We learn, from the 
‘** Univers Israelite,” that Dr. Lehmann, the rabbi of 
Mayence, is now editing there a weekly in the interest 
of orthodox Judaism, under the title of “ Der Israel- 
ite.’’ 

Mitan.—Exemption rrom Service.—At Milan, 
too, the Jewish soldiers both in the Sardinian and 
French armies were at the request of the rabbi, Signor 
Ariani, exempted from military service on Passover 
last, and by the proceeds of a collection, made by the 
rev. gentleman, maintained according to the Jewish rites 
during the festival.—£, I. 

Piepmont.—Disanitities.—We learn from the cir- 
cular of Chevalier Septime Avigdor, of Nice, published 
in the ‘‘Moniteur,’”’ that the Piedmontese Israelites as yet 
are subject to the following exceptional laws, which the 
Government of Victor Emanuel, now that they have 
been pointed out, will, no doubt, take an eatly op. 
portunity of abolishing. Israelites, says the cir- 
cular, are still excluded from. colleges and special 
schools. Either of a Jewish couple may, without being 
guilty of bigamy, marry a Catholic ia the lifetime of the 
other partner, without a divorce, provided the individual 
concerned bas embraced the Roman catholic re'igion. 
On proclaiming the statute of€he equality ofall citizens | 
before the law, the suspension of its benefits as far as 
Jews were concerned, was left to the discretion of the 
responsible agents of the government. 

CaREPULNEsS.—The spare pieces, the shreds, the 
odds and ends of time put together, may form a great 
and beautiful work. Hale wrote his contemplations 
when on circuit, Mr. Mason Good ‘translated 
“Lucretius ” in his carriage, while‘as a physician. he 
rode from doorto door. One of the Chancellors of 
France penned a bulky volame in the successive inter- 
vals of daily waiting for dinner. Doddridge wrote his 
* Expositor” chiefly before breakfast. Kirke White 
studied Greek, went over the nouns and verbs, as he 
was going to and from a lawyer's office. Burney 
learned French and Italian while riding on horseback. 
Franklin laid the foundation of his wonderful stock of 


| knowledge in his dinner-hours and evenings while 


working as a printer's boy. In the Palace of Ine 
dustry were several curious specimens of art, wrought 
by humble individuals out of such fragments of time as 
they could secure from their regular occupations. On! 
the preciousness of moments! No gold, no.gems can 
be compared to them. 

Saut’s ExcAmpment.—I noticed at all the encamp- 
ments which we passed that the sheikl's tent was dis- 
tinguished from tae rest by a tall spear stack upright in 
the ground in front of it ; and it is the custom when a 
party Is out on an excursion for robbery or for war, 
that when they halt to rest, the spot where the chief 
reclines or sleeps is thus designated. So Saul, when he 
lay sleeping, had the spear stuck in the ground at his 
bolster, and Abner and the people lay round about him. 
The whole of that scene is eminen ly oriental and pere 
fectly natural even to the deep sleep into which all bad 
failen, so that David and Abishai could walk among 
them in safety. The Arabs sleep heavily, especially 
when fitigued. Often when travelling my muleteers and 
servants have resolved to watch by turns in places 
thought to be dangerous ; but, in every instance, | soon 
found them fast alseep, and generally, their slumbers 
Were so profound, that I could not only walk among 
them without their waking, but might have stolen the 
very ‘aba with which they were covered. Then, the 
cruse of water at Saul’s head isin exact accordance 
with the customs of the people at this day. No one 
ventures to travel over these deserts without his cruse of 
water; and it is very common to place one at the 
‘bolster’ so that the owner can reach it during the 
night. .. Saul and his party lay ina shady valley, 
steeped in heavy sleep, after the fatigues of a hot day. 
The camp-ground of Sheikh Fareiz, in Wady Shukaiyif, 
is adapted in all respects to be the scene of the adven- 
ture. David, from above, marks the spot where the 
king slumbers, creeps cautiously down, and stands over 
his unconscious persecutor. Abishai asked permission 
to smite him - but David forbade him, and, 
taking the spear and cruse of water, ascended to the top 
of the hill afar off. . . What a strange sensation must 
have run through the camp as David's voice rang out 
those cutting taunts from the top of the hill! But 
David was perfectly safe; and there are thousands of 
ravines where the whole scene could be enacted, every 
word be heard, and yet the speaker be quite beyond the 
reach of his enemies.”—From the Land and the Book. 

Hottowar’s Pitts.—Harrivess.—A disordered stomach, 
or torpid liver, is but too frequently the origin of our most 
melancholy thoughts, which nothing rectifies so soon as these 
digestive Pills. Headache, bile, and dimness of sight disappear 
before their potent sway, which gradually expels all impurities 
from the system, giving the mind serenity and vigour under a 


to work in perfect harmony, from which man's happiness 
result. Holloway’s Pills restore a healthy action to the liver, 
bowels, and kidneys, without pain or inconvenience, They re- 
lieve gout, rhemmatism, chest complaints, diseases of the throat, 
and are especiaily valuable to the numerous disorders of in- 


fancy ; especially when assisted by the eee application of 


course of these Pills, which never fail in causing all functions 
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ND HEBREW OBSERVER, 


EZEKIEL’S TOMB. 


An eye-witness in our days, J. J. Benjamin the travel- 
ler, thus describes the tomb of Ezekiel iu Kabur-kefil : 

“On the spot is the tomb of the Prophet Ezekiel, 
upon which a large stone sarcophagus is erected, which, 
like the rest of the building, is whitened over with 
chalk. At the side of it stands a large Synagogue, the 
outside of which is covered with a beautiful varnish 
In the interior, 
the side toward Jerusalem is quite bare and unfinished, 
as a sign of mourning for the Holy Temple in the city 
of the Almighty, and in remembrance of the ruins 
of its walls. The tomb of the Prophet is entered by a 


similar to the colour of tortoise shell. 


door in the Sanctuary. 


“On one of the walls of the building, two figures of 
the size of life are to be seen; they were painted in 
days of old, and are almost obliterated by age. Accord- 
ing to the assertion of the Jews they are the likenesses of 
the Prophet Ezekiel and King Jehoiachim. From the 
dim and faded outlines of these pictures any resemblance 


to the human form is with difficulty to be traced ; the 
colors and the tashion of the apparel are no longer to be 
seen. The whole wall at the entrance-door is covered 
at different places with groups of figures, something like 
the inscriptions and decorations ofthe ancient Egyptians ; 
they are in remembrance uf those who built this edifice, 
—that is, of a whole people, who, with their king, erect- 
ed it. 

“ Accordingto the assertion of the people of the co n- 
try, this is said to be the only Synagogue built by com- 
mand ofa King of Judah, and in the erection of which he 
personally assisted. The sacred and other writings do 
not always notice this: later I shall mention other Syna- 
gogues which are to be found, in or near this province, 
at the tombs of the Kings of Judah : but it was impossi- 
ble for me to obtain any certain proofs that these edifices 
were erected by command of these kings. 

“In the holy shrine of this Synagogue are preserved 
different manuscripts of the law ; among which was one 
of the most ‘extraordinary size 1 had ever seen. It is 
written on a kind of parchment which is called Guewill, 
and, according to the belief of the people of the country, 
was penned by the hand of Ezekiel! himself. 

“JT entertain another opinion respecting this. After 
many inquiries I made on the spot itself and after having 
consulted with Chachamim of the country, I have arri- 
ved at the conviction that this Pentateucl. was written by 
Rabbi Anan, who lived in the year 4490, at the time of 
the great Gaonim, as is related! in the work Raawet. 
This Rabbi possessed no rank under the Gaonim ; he 
therefore turned to schism, and became the founder of 


the sect of the Karaites, who, by the Jews, are called | 


Karahim; that is Followers of the Word, of the dead 
letter of the Bible (from the Hebrew Kara, to read). He 
drew a great number of Israelites over to his sect. This 
accountis found confirmed in the work of the Abbe 
Barges, Professor of Oriental Languages at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris, called : 
Caraitae in librorum psa’morum commentaru Arabici.” 
The Jearned author, who made me a present of a copy 


executed by several pious persons ; the result of the sale 


of this privilege often exceeds the sum of 1000 piastres. 
When this has been arranged, they proceed to change 


the draperies, which takes place amid the songs of the 
eauty and 


assembled multitude; sacred songs, the 
harmony of which, added to the accuracy with which 
this solemn religious ceremony was executed, excited 
my admiration. Hymns were sung in the pauses du- 
ring the ceremony. This lasts three hours and the 
Haphtorah lasts quite as long. During the whole time 
the women are present in the Synanogne, in order to 


listen devoutly to the hymns, which are especially com- 
posed for this festival. | 


‘*Shall I now relate some of the narratives, of which 


I was told thousands more or less fabulous, concerning 
the different miracles and wonderful things, which are 
said to have taken place at the tomb of the Prophet ? 
The reader will allow me to be silent on this subject ; 
for 1 could not rclate anything of interest to him, 


“The nomadic Arabs of the desert likewise come in 


true belief to the tomb of the Prophet and kiss the 
catafalque with veneration. 
Chachamin of the place, in order to obtain by their medi- 
ation the favour of the Propliet. 


They also offer gifts to the 


‘“‘ After the liberation of King Jehsiachim from capti- 


vity, he gave a great portion of the Jand and vineyards, 
which he owed to the generosity of the King of Baby- 
lon, for the support of the buildings. 
stands to this day ; and even Ali, arelation of Mahomed, 
venerated by the Persians as a Prophet, when he came 
to these countries to obtain followers for the new 
religion, allowed it to remain in its integrity. 


The institution 


‘On mv return to these countries at the end of the 


year 1850, I heard that the Arabs of the tribe of Hindu, 
in conjunction with other Arabs had refused to pay 
tribute to the Pachaof Bagdad. The Pacha senttroops 


n order to enforce it; but on account of their small 


number they were repulsed with loss by the rebels and 
withdrew into the town of the prophet Ezekiel. ‘The 
Arabs 
shoot upon them, for fear of desecrating the sanctuary. 
The little band thus gained time to wait for further help 
from. Bagdad, on the arrival of which the rebels were 
routed on all sides, and compelled to submit and to pay 
the required tribute. During these events | was at 
Bagdad. Veneration for tle Prophet works so power- 
fully on the minds of the uncivilised people of these 
parts, who cousist of the most powerful and courageous 


did not dare to follow them there, or to 


‘should be at liberty to exer 


| mental biindness could be 


warriors of the numerous hordes of robbers, that the 
Chachamim of Kabur-Kefil never have to fear the least 


invasion on their part, and they are even protected by 
them against other robbers.” 


Posen.—Intoterance.—The Archbishop of Posen 


has issued a pastoral letter, in which he asks the Roman 
Catholics not to elect Jews on the municipal councils, 
It seems as if the Catholic hierarchy had received orders 
“ Japhet ben Zeli Bassorensis | from head-quarters, to rouse a uostile spirit against the 
Jews.’ 


Lovisvitie, Unirep States.—A SCENE. 


of his work, likewise explains the name Caraitae ‘“ Read- | —Once more it has been shown that, however willing co- 


ers or writers, the sons or mediators of Holy Writ.” 


religionists may occasionally be to forsake the religion of 


“This Pentateuch is only used or the Joumkipur | their fathers during their lifetime, they are yet, when their 
(Day of Atonement); and all my entreaties to be per- time comes, most anxious to die in it. Mr. Joseph 
mitted to examine the manuscript were useless, as it is | Bernd, of Jewish origin, the chief editor of the chief local 
only allowable to read it on the above mentioned day, | paper, was highly respected by his fellow citizens as 


‘In the interior of the Synagogue is a certain room, | man. 


Yet from Jewish fellowship he had long been 


which is always kept closed ; it is never even entered by | estranged. He, however, fell sick unto death, and his 


the Jews, and is certainly therefore not accessible to | | 


ast words were, ‘‘ Bury my body according to the faith 


any one else. It is a so-called Guenisa (place for the | of my fathers.. Tell my mother that I died in the reli- 
safe custody of ancient writings) in which old manascripts | gion she taught me ; that my last earthly thoughts were 
are preserved which are said to date from ancient times, | of her.” ' 


and to have come from different places. This place for 


HoxstEIn.—Position or THE Jews.—In the duchy 


the preservation of old relics is held in great veveration | of Holstein the nncommon phenomenon is perceived 


by the followers of every creed. 


that whilst the Government is friendly to the Jews, and 


‘« Beside the Synagogue and the tomb of the Prophet, anxious to relieve them from all disabilities, the estates 
a Jeschiba is erected, in which the Chachamim, some-'| ate opposed to any amelioration of the fate of the 
times twenty in number, continually assemble for pious | Hebrews. It is extraordinary that parties who with 
readings and for the study of the Talmud and other books | such pertinacity defend their own rights, should trample 
of the law. They are the only Jews who have a settled | under foot the well-founded rights of other parties. 


dwelling place in Kabur-Kefil. Their rich brethren in 


Unitep States.—TVue Travetrer BenJaMin.— 


Bagdad supply them with everything necessary for the | We learn from the “Israelite” that 1,000 dollars an- 
support of themselves, and of this institution, which is | nually have been subscribed in various American con- 
maintained by large gifts and legacies. For instance, a | gregations, to assist the traveller Benjamin in his further 
few years before | was there a rich Jewish merchant in | explorations of Asia, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
Bagdad, named Jacob Zemach, died without any male | fate of their distant brethren there. 


heirs, and left the whole of his property in charitable 
bequests to bis brethren im the faith at Zephat, Palestine 
and likewise 150,000 karans (1 karan==96 piastres) for 
the support of the Jeschiba at Kebar-Kefil. These 
pious hermits, so devoted to learning, in whose family 
the name of Servant of the Prophet is hereditary, are 
freed from all taxes, and served by three Arabs. 

“The Jews, as well as the Arabs of the vicinity, 
cherish a very firm belief in the efficacy of certain acts 
for the protection of which they call on the tomb of the 
Prophet Ezekiel, especially with regard to sick people, 
who are not considered quite incurible.——-But who knows 


the will of the Almighty ?—This question no one could 


answer. 


‘Every Friday afternoon the above mentioned 
Chachamim go to the tomb of the prophet, sing hymns 
there and pious songs, and change the tapestry with which 
The Jews of the surround- 

ing provinces, likewise make pilgrimages to to this place. 

Every year at the time of the Feast of weeks many 
pious pilgrims from Bagdad and Bassora, from Persia 
and from other countries, without distinction of rank or 

sex, come to celebrate the festival at Kebur-Kelfil, 
On the 

eve of the festival the men go into the Synagogue, and 
An bour 
_ before day-break the privilege of replacing the old covers |. 
by new ones as well as of reading aloud before the tomb 
of the Prophet the haptorah of the day, is sold to the 
highest bidder. The first of these functions can be- 


the catafalque is covered. 


Numerous ceremonies take place at this time. 


read there the book of the Prophet Ezekiel. 


Kinoston, JamMaica.—A Scnoor.—From a letter, 


time being as trustees. 
saves the children of the poor the necessity of walking 
eight miles every day, certainly deserves high commen- 
dation. | 


been done in Russia for the Jews. 
however, remains to be done. 
prejudice than the Jaw which oppresses them. The 
‘‘Archives Israelites"? copies a letter from a Russian 


published in the *t Jamaica Tribune,” we learn that Mr. 
David Brandon, a co-religionist, seing that in his parish 
there was no school for the poor within six or eight 
miles, purchased a suitable piece of ground, built a 
school, provided class-books and stationery, all at his 
expense, and then made an unconditional present of it 
to his parish, appointing the two churchwardens for the 
This act of humanity which 


Russia.—S7ate or Transitrion.—Much work has 
A great deal more, 
It is now more popular 


paper, in which a Jew from Grodno complains that he 


had been obliged to teach himself his daughter to read 
and write the German and Russian languages, as no} 
existing schoolin the town would admit her, she being a 


Jewess. The government having established a girl school 
for all classes of society, his daughter was nevertheless 
excluded, because as he was told Christian parents would 
not allow their daughters to sit by the side of a 
Jewess. 

METROPOLITAN FREE Hospirat, DEVONSHIRE-SQUARE, 


Ciry.—-The aggregate nnmber of patients relieved during 


the week ending June 16 was,—medical, 958, surgical, 
427 ; total 1385 ; of which 432 were new cases. 3 


Anotner Mortara Case.—The « 
Brussels says :~An affair li 
Mortara has just occurred at Cologne 
different issue. A young Jeweas, of Re 
who attended a school in that town k ‘by eet 16 
man Catholic nuns, one day told he 
wished to turn Catholic. As her fath 
we that ~~ she clandestinely left | 

a priest, who immediately took 
Cologne. Her father hating whe 
applied at once to the authorities of Colo Mes 7 
caused his daughter to be restored to ae. oes hen 
ing that she had been already baptised. The wane: 
eater 9 to prosecute the priest who 
— oz s abdaction. The cause will be tried at Dus. 

A Lucky Name.—The “ Universe Israelite » 

— "Mr. Blumenthal, who has just 
grimage to the Holy Land, met at Hebron — 
patriarch of the name of Pereire, of Spanish ext dey 
This circumstance having come sleia 


to the ko 
M. Isaac Pereire, he immediatel y forwarded yrs hs 


to M. Blumenthal, with the request of handj 
to his namesake at Hebron, 
ARIS.— 
Jn Asraelite” that at the late celebration 
the religious initiation (confirmation) in the consist . 
temple of Paris, there were present about sixty +r ina 
of both sexes; the number of girls, however pt — 
ably exceeded that of boys. They were repeat er 
dressed by the chief rabbi Isidor, who » a 
impressed upon hi a 
pr p $s youthful charges the tenets of thei 
religion, explaining to them their nature, 
Prussta—Tue Jewisn Quéstiox.—[p the ] 
debate in the Prussian House of Lords concerning “s 
admission of Jews to public offices, it was sbi * 
that some of the noble opponents of the mesenré 
talked of the crucifixion of Jesus by the Jews (we be 
their pardon, by the Romans) some 2000 years ago 2 
the revenge to be taken of the deicides, and of the 
forcible transportation to Palestine. After lone Toes 
sions in the cabinet, it was agreed that each ‘minister 
cise his own di ion i 
the matter, The Minister of the Interior parma 
admits Jews to all offices, the Minister of Public Wor: 
ship carefally distinguishes between them, excluding 
Jews from any position by which their perversion and 
| ' come dangerous to Christianity 
and ‘the Minister of Justice follows the of 
colleague of the Interior, by refusing to appoint Jews 
as judges, as in that capacity they might have to admi- 
nister oaths to Christians, and thus peril their salvation. 
The Minister of War has no occasion to declare -his 
sentiments, as nu Jew has the slightest chance in times 
of peace of being advanced to the grade of an officer. 
Luoo.—Centrar Irary.—A correspondent writes to 
the “ E. I.”: There are but few Israelites at Lugo, who, 
however, are very much respected by their Christian 
fellow-ritizens. At the call of the country during the 
late war of liberation, eight Israelites, members of this 
very small congregation, volunteered to serve in the 
army, and at the late municipal election three co- 
religionists were returned. Should the -government, 
continues the correspondent, imitate the example lately 
set in the neighbouring Tuscany, and make grants to 
the Jewish congregations towards the support of their 
worship, our community would soon extricate itself 
frony the pecuniary difficulties, in which the oppression 
of past years has plunged it. | 


but with yp 


parents that 

er refused to 

ver home and went 


TO TRAVELLERS OF THE JEWISH FAITH. 


HE WIDOW of the late LUDWIG BAMBERGER begs 

to inform Travellers of the Jewish Faith that at HEIDEL- 
BERG, in one of the most charming districts of Germany, they 
will find in the HOTEL “ZUM GOLDENEN ROSS” (the Golden 
Horse) the best accommodation possible, at exceedingly moderate 
sharges. The meals, which are excellent, are prepared in strict 
conformity with the Mosaic Law. 


RS. A. G: JONES’ PRIVATE BOARDING ESTAB- 
LISHMEMT, 29, Soho-square, W.. A Drawing Room 
Floor Vacant, with extra Bed Rooms, if required. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
SILVER, COOK and CONFECTIONER, begs to inform 
» the public that iu future all business will be carried on at 
No, 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate. 
All kinds of French, Italian, and German Pastry and Confectionery, 
Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style, Ices, Jellies, 
or Blane-manges. On all public occasions, weddings, and private 
parties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the manner 
in which Mr, S. has served the entertainments, All kinds of Cou 
fectionery manufactured on Mr. Silver's own premises, 
N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane. 


A D. LOEWENSTARK, P.M. 805; “A> 
and 1035, Manufacturing GOLD- 
SMITH, Diamond Setter, and Masonic 
JEWELLER, No. 1, Devereux Court, | 
Stranp, Lonpox, W.C. Established 
1844. Appointed Medallist to the Grand Lodge of Druids. Begs 
to inform his Masonic brethren and Societies in gener , that 
he manufactures every description of Masonic Jewels, Clothing » 
Banners, Furniture, &c., for every degree in Freemasonry, an 
Medals, &c., for all Friendly Societies. Orders for exportation 
strictly attended to. No connexion with any other House. 


CITY OF LONDON CRYSTAL AND BRONZED CHANDE- 
LIER AND LAMP WORKS. 
Manufactories at 1, 2,3, 6, and 111, Gravet-Lane, E.C. 
and 100, RytAND-RoAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Principal Depot and Show-rooms,—li7, HounpspitcH, 
Public Notice. IMPROVED PARAFFIN LAMPS. 


N consequence of the great demand last season for Parafia 
Lamps, we beg to call the attention of merchants and the | 
in general to this most useful and economical Lamp; and wag 
made extensive alterations and arrangements at the works, én 
Ryland-road, Birmingham, for the express manufatture of Zz 
we shall be prepared to execute orders to any amount after 
month of June. . 
N.B.—As these an upon my, ya 
fac » avoid mistake, they wi impres L we 
ey DEFRIES & SONS. 
Discount to the trade can be had on application. 


Lyndon : Printed and Published by the Proprietor, ABRAHAM 


Bewniscu, Ph. Dr., at his Office, 7, Bevis Marks, vy (B.C) 


jn the Parish of Allhaliows, in the City of Lon 
London: Friday, June 22, 18600 
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